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The First “BUSY-WORK” 
Monthly Magazine 
| Only $1.00 


Our Early Announcement 


of this unique magazine has caught the interest 
of thousands of teachers and mothers. Every- 
body wonders why it has not been thought of 
before. Mr. Bailey has brought together 
twenty-four departmental editors of successful 
experience in work with children, and each 
month these editors will furnish 


25 Kinds of Things To Do 


Just the thing for primary and elementary teachers 
and useful in graded and ungraded schools. It meets 
a long and insistent demand for direct aid to teachers 
in providing desk work and home work for all classes 
of childern. See pages seven, eight, nine and ten for 
additional information. 
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VOL. XIV, NO. 1 


The Editorial 


THE GREAT TRANSITION 


N educational revolution does not 

occur all at once, like turning over 
in bed; it is more like a change in the 
Winter becomes spring. Just 
when one ends and the other begins only 
an Old Farmer’s Almanac can tell. In 
New England we often have April show- 
ers in January and January blizzards in 
April. 
in February and the hen-pans ice over 
in May. Nevertheless it’s winter in 
January and spring in May, and the 
great transition occurs in March. 


seasons. 


Sometimes the lilac buds start 


In such fashion the great transition 
in art-education occurred in the decade 
between 1885 and 1895. Before that 
period, in the elementary schools, no 
illustrative drawing, no drawing from 
nature, no drawing from common ob- 
jects, no handicraft and no color were 
to be found. The modern teacher can 
hardly imagine the dreary gray desert 
stretches of a drawing exhibition in the 
early 80's. 
and the lead pencil reigned supreme. 
Nor can the modern teacher realize at 
what cost our present freedom was 
achieved. When Luella Fay intro- 
duced the drawing kit she was de- 
nounced as one who would destroy the 
very foundations of “‘art.’”’ When Irene 
Weir dared to exhibit the free illustra- 
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The copy book, type solids, 
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tive drawing in color by the boys and 
girls of Brookline, she was ridiculed and 
The whole country was 
warned against allowing such a contam- 
inating influence to spread. A rash 
young man advocated drawing 
from nature direct, handling 
expressive of the character of objects, 
was black-listed. 


condemned. 


who 
and a 


Supervisors of draw- 
ing lost their positions in those days 
for no greater crime than thinking for 
themselves. 


A MINOR TRANSITION 

We are now in the midst of an ad- 
vance in the teaching of color. The 
skirmishing has been lively at times; and 
may become livelier yet in some quar- 
ters; but it ought not to become deadly, 
nor wilfully protracted. The Scnoon 
Arts MaGazIneE hopes through bring- 
ing about a better understanding be- 
tween all parties, to contribute some- 
thing towards a peaceful settlement. 
The watchword of the Magazine, 
“Loyalty to Truth as Discerned,” is 
of course the watchword of every honest 
teacher. The only question is the old 
one, “What is Truth?”’ 


MILTON BRADLEY’S CONTRIBUTION 


There was war over Color in that 
decade, 1885-1895, between the advo- 
cates of primary, secondary, and ter- 
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tiary colors, and Milton Bradley and 
Milton Bradley was the 
god-father of color instruction in ele- 


his followers. 


advocated — six 
the 
use of colored papers upward from the 


mentary schools. He 


standards of color and extended 
kindergarten to the high school. In his 
epoch-marking book “Color in the 
School Room” (1890), Mr. Bradley laid 
the foundations upon which others who 
have advanced our knowledge of color 
builded. Milton Bradley 


gave us a spectrum circuit of eighteen 


have since 


hues, color scales in five values, and 
these complementaries: 

Red and Blue-Green 

Orange and Green-Blue 

Yellow and Violet-Blue 

Green and Violet-Red 

Blue and Orange-Y ellow 

Violet and Green-Y ellow 


LOUIS PRANG’S CONTRIBUTION 


Louis Prang was a lithographer, the 
He had had no end of 
experience in reproducing color effects 
lithographic inks. He 
insisted upon three pigmentary stand- 


best in America. 
by means of 


ards of color, and believed the practice 


of successful artists to be of greater 
value than the solar spectrum as a basis 
for instruction in The 


spectrum appeared to be incomplete, 


color. solar 


he said. Establish scientific standards 
in the terms of light, and they are use- 
less, because colorists must forever deal 
with pigments. Mr. Prang maintained 
that whatever the colors of nature might 
be, they were never to be transferred 
without change to a work of art. . The 
tones must be adjusted to one another 
under the new conditions. ‘ Art begins 
where nature leaves off.”’” Mr. Prang’s 


book appeared in 1893. It gave Orange, 
Green, and Violet as the complemen- 
taries of Blue, Red, and Yellow, and 
three pairs of complementary inter- 
mediate hues, RO and BG, YO and BY, 
YG and RV. 


MR. MUNSELL’S CONTRIBUTION 
The 


definite 


next real advance towards a 
nomenclature of 


Mr. Albert H. 


Munsell invented his photometer, by 


and reliable 


color was made when 


means of which, together with improved 
Maxwell dises, he was enabled to meas- 
ure colors accurately and to classify 
them perfectly in relation to a neutral 
Mr. Bradley’s standards, hues, 
values, and “broken colors,”’ 


scale. 
were now 
reducible to tones of definite hue, value, 
and chroma, each in measured relation 
to every other. Eliminating all in- 
definite color names and determining 
accurately the 
colors, Mr. Munsell adopted five major 


more complementary 


hues and five complementary inter- 


mediate hues as follows: 
Red and Blue-Green 
Yellow and Purple-Blue 
Green and Red-Purple 
Blue and Yellow-Red 
Purple and Green-Y ellow 
These and their related tones he first 
defined as constituting a color sphere. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF 


DR. ROSS 


Meanwhile Dr. Denman W. Ross had 
been experimenting in the use of color 
in painting and design. He first pointed 
out the importance when combining 
tones, of respecting the normal rela- 
tions between hue, value and chroma, 
a consistent tonality, 
the tonality of one light,” or of a dom- 


e 


and of securing 
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Dr. 
Ross insured these harmonious relations 
the set-palette.? “Like 
rain on mountains so truth falls first in 


inant hue, in every composition.’ 


by means of 


the highest minds, and thence flows 
downward gradually until it reaches 


the valley towns and there works revo- 
lutions,’ The truth 
The ele- 


mentary schools have hardly begun to 


‘once said Emerson. 
about color is no exception. 


realize the wealth of beauty destined to 
come to them through the insights of 
these men. 


SCIENTIFIC COLOR AND 


COLORING 


HARMONIOUS 


No one who understands the Munsell 
classification of color can have the slight- 
est doubt as to its essential truth and 
ultimate value. As a scientific nomen- 
clature of color it is now accepted by 
the leading universities. It will soon 
be as well established as the chemical 
symbols. But a definite nomenclature 
of color is one thing, and harmonious 
coloring is quite another thing; moreover 
the teaching of children to think intelli- 
gently about color and to use color suc- 
cessfully is a third thing, somewhat 
distinct from both. Mr. Munsell an- 
tagonized the whole elementary school 
world, teachers and children alike, by 
thrusting upon their attention first his 
Where were the 
they knew and loved—the colors of 
apples and oranges, of buttercups and 
tulips, of sunlit fields and sunset skies? 
His ‘‘color tree” 
matters. 


color sphere. colors 


merely complicated 
His marvelous charts as they 
appeared excited the admiration but 

1 For example: 
of blue 


than a tone of blue in that region 


2See Drawing and Painting. Ross. 


3 


And none 
afford any 
direct help in producing beautiful com- 


also the despair of teachers. 
of his devices seemed to 
binations of color in elementary school 
work. From the primary 
point of view he began at the wrong 
end. As a matter of fact all that work 
had to be done, a perfectly secure scien- 


teacher’s 


tific basis had to be established, before 
the more directly useful charts could 
be produced. 


























Fic. 1. The winged world of color A model sugges- 
ted by Mr Muns ll 8s color sphere and his color tree 
THE WINGED WORLD OF COLOR 


A good way to think of color as a 
whole is shown in Fig. 1. At the center 
is a vertical standard, a pole, an axis, 
black at the bottom and white at the 
top. From this, color streams out hori- 
zontally in every direction. With pig- 
ments we can imitate only a small part 
of the infinite variety of tones. Our 
weakest pigment is green-blue. Taking 
as a radius the distance from the center 
of the pole outward to the strongest 
green-blue we have, we may describe a 


A tone of yellow, is normally lighter in value than a tone of green, and that, in turn, than a tone 
A tone of yellow in the region of light, above middle value, is normally more intense, stronger in chroma, 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
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oe ] we cannot reproduce all of them. Those 
sind ] Mr. Munsell has succeeded in repro- 
Ne | | | ducing satisfactorily are indicated by 
ne | ro the symbols. The upper figure of the 
nz [RZ |REIRZ areata | fraction indicates the value of the tone, 
m [re [ea fag fms [meet ee|ee | [|] cna white, the lower figure ite chroma, 
+++ + ‘ . gure its chroma, 
Ne RE | RE [RS RE IRS [RE RS [Re [Re [Ris its position horizontally, its distance out 
N4 IRE | REI RE| REIASIRE| RS | RA [RS Re from the neutral axis. 
NO IRE [RE |RS|REIRS| RE] Re | | THE COLOR PLANES 
N2 | - 
Leal With these ten planes reproduced as 
N* | ten sheets each containing potentially 
Black ninety tones of a single hue, or nine 























hundred tones in all, we can begin to 
Fic. 2. One wing of the winged world. Nine hundred teach harmonious coloring. Selected 
potential tones of red in nine values and ten chromas 


tones from any one sheet will combine 


— ; to produce a Monochromatic Harmony, 
sphere cutting into all the surrounding , 


: ; sure to have the “consistent tonality” 
colors. All the tones of color included . 


aye ae Dr. Ross mentions as necessary. Se- 
within such a sphere we can imitate , ‘aie 
lected tones from two neighboring sheets 
equally well with our pigments. Out- 
will produce an Analogous Harmony. 
side this sphere all the colors extend . : 
; — i ; Selected tones from two opposite sheets 
indefinitely. With our pigments we 
can follow some of them a little way, 
others much farther; but at last all our 
pigments fail us and Light goes on alone. 
To have fairly good samples of what 
we can do, ten vertical planes are passed 
through the sphere, radially, at equal 
distances, cutting the sphere where 
Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, and Purple 
are found, and at points exactly inter- 
mediate between them. For conven- 
ience these planes are made the same 
size, and large enough to show the whole 
neutral axis of the sphere, and the whole 
range of the brightest pigment we have, 
namely red. One such plane is shown 
as Fig. 2.2 It contains, potentially, 





I $ A color star Five major hues 


ninety tones of red. With our pigments aa 


five complementary intermediate hues 


rhis is based on such data as Mr. Munsell has already made public in the horizontal sections of the color solid, 
which have been published as charts in his Atlas rhe charts of vertical sections, through the arms of his “ color tree,"” 


have not yet appeared They are expected this fall 
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(See Diagram, Fig. 3) will produce a 
Complementary Harmony. Selected 
tones from sheets at least three-tenths 
apart will produce that most difficult of 
all harmonies to achieve, the harmony 
of the’ Triad, the Complex Harmony, 
richest of all. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORING 


With such a help will beautiful color- 
ing be assured every time? No; but 
orderly coloring will be assured. Do 
not forget that wise saying by Dr. Ross: 
‘We aim at order and hope for beauty. 
Beauty is a supreme example of order 
achieved instinctively and recognized 
intuitively.”’ Louis Prang was right. 
Color harmonies are always the result 
of the personal reaction of the artist. 
We can never produce artists by instruc- 
tion. But the ten color sheets will 
enable us to get something “not too 
bad”’ from each pupil. By constant 
use we shall learn more than we know 
now about the best intervals of hue and 
value to select, the best relations to 
maintain in the areas of weak and strong 
chroma, and perhaps all the laws of 
balance. There must be laws that will 
help us to adjust the various tones until 
they are perfectly related. 


THE MIDDLE COLORS 


Psychologically, and therefore ped- 
agogically, the middle colors come later 
than colors of strong chroma, just as 
in poetry Swinburne comes later than 
Mother Goose. The children may be 
educated towards the use of grayed col- 
ors as rapidly as possible consistent 
with sincere delight in them. Any one 
of the middle colors used alone on white 
or on black, or any one of them used in 


- 
Pa) 





printing with black ink on white paper, 
will give a pleasing decorative effect. 
They can be produced by careful mixing 
with anybody’s water colors, hence the 
utilization of our latest and best inform- 
ation in color is not dependent on the 
kind of supplies we have. 


THE ULTIMATE AIM 


Once the standards are established 
by means of color charts, we may all 
proceed to work out our own salvation 
in coloring. If we succeed in producing 
anything fine it will be on the basis of 
Milton Bradley’s scales as perfected by 
Mr. Munsell, with the selected tones 
adjusted to one another, as Louis Prang 
said they should be, and combined in 
such a way that they exhibit the ‘ 
sistent tonality’? Dr. Ross has taught 
us to recognize. 


*con- 


THE INSERTS 


In the fall the teacher’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of nature drawing. 
The untrained teacher sees therein the 
possibility of portraits, more or less 
crude, of the fall flowers. The trained 
teacher sees more than that. He sees 
those portraits as works of art in which 
part is adjusted to part to present to the 
eye a pleasing unity; in which tone is 
adjusted to tone to produce with the 
paper a harmony of color; in which the 
sheet and its mount are so related in 
shape, in proportion, and in hue that 
beauty is the result. The frontispiece 
this month will serve as a fair example 
of what may be secured from grammar 
grade pupils. It reproduces a drawing 
by a twelve-year-old girl, awarded the 
first prize in the Crayon Investigation 
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Contest now being conducted by the 
American Crayon Company. Owing 
to its rough texture the mount comes 
out much darker and redder in the print 
than it appeared in the original; but the 
drawing is reproduced with surprising 
faithfulness. In the relation of the dom- 
inant mass of the principal part to the 
shape of the sheet, in the placing upon 
the sheet, in the subdivision of the area 
by the main lines, in the balance of the 
the lines, and of 


other attractions to secure unity of 


movement in main 
effect, in a word, in composition the sheet 
is admirable. Its color, while not imi- 
tative nor emphatic, is pleasing. The 
handling is direct and effective. It is 
an admirable bit of work in decorative 
arrangement. 

While thousands of 
participated in these thou- 
sands more should participate in this 
notable The spirit in 
which it is being conducted and value 


children have 


contests, 
Investigation. 


of the prizes offered are sufficient evi- 
dence of the genuine interest of the 
American Crayon Company in its 
The subjects called for this 
important, that the 
number of contestants should be doub- 
led. The fact that Buffalo has won so 
many prizes, is no guaranty that the 
city will win all the others! 


outcome. 


autumn are so 


There is 
just one chance in a thousand for Buf- 
falo, namely, to show better work every 
month than nine hundred and ninety- 
the children 
in your town a chance to show what 


nine other towns! Give 
they can do. 

The courtesy of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, 


Interior shown by 
pre- 
sents an unusual color scheme, a triad, 


—red-yellow, green, and blue-purple, 





in which the blue-purple predominates. 
The color scheme seems borrowed from 
That 
triad is worth trying in a costume, a 


a leafy spray of Concord grapes. 


book cover, a poster, or some other bit 
of applied design. 

The insert at page 48 through an 
unaccountable slip somewhere, gives 
the credit for such combinations of color 
to Miss Woodford of Jamestown, N. Y. 
Miss Woodford’s pupils do just as good 
work in color, but those particular com- 
binations were produced by pupils 
under the direction of Miss Hyde, of 
Pratt Institute. The Plate shows 


well the textures of various goods can 


how 


be rendered, without waste of time, by 
the use of “Crayola.” For this we are 
indebted to the Binney & Smith Com- 
pany, makers of Gold Medal Crayons. 
The hektographic insert, full of life, 
and snappily drawn, is by Miss Julia 
Daniels, the 
of Something-To-Do. 


are properly colored their center of at- 


one of associate editors 


When the designs 


tractions will appear, in each case, where 
it should be. 


DECORATIVE FEATURES 

The covers for the new volume will 
have as motif, bird life appropriate to 
each month. The series begins with 
the swallow, typical of the smaller mi- 
grating birds. All across the northern 


part of our country the children, as 
they gather for school in September, 
see the swallows gathering for their 
flight south. The decorative pictures 
for the cover and the tail-pieces for the 
text pages will be drawn by Mr. James 


Hall. 


Bailey will make use of the same motifs. 


The blackboard designs by Mr. 
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How They Begin in Gary, Indiana 


Wishing for something authoritative the Editor wrote 
to Mr. Wirt, the Superintendent of Schools, who se- 
cured for the Scnuoot Arts MaGazine the following: 


By Marie Anderson 


Emerson School 


ANY teachers ask frequently: 
“What shall I teach these little 
six-and seven-year-olds in drawing?” 

The children will answer that ques- 
tion for you if you give them a chance. 

Children delight in pictorial color 
representation. They will nearly al- 
ways express in wholes, that is, they will 
express a complete thought, and will 
use color, if allowed to. 

Doing too much for the children is 
one of the weak points in our public 
We too often teach 
what they already know, or can readily 
find out for themselves. Compelling 
all children in a class to follow a certain 
prescribed course without regard for 
the wishes of the child or for individual 
Do 
you not know that when a child really 
wants to learn to do something, he will 
learn it in less than half the time re- 
quired when the process is forced? 

Here is this entering class just brim- 
ming over with ideas. Permit them to 
express those ideas, not alone in one 
medium, but in several. Some may 
prefer clay, others color. Give it to 
them. But you say, “Shall I not tell 
them what to do?’’; no; remove repres- 
sion first, give them freedom, make them 
feel it, let them show you what they can 
do, and then watch for your opportuni- 
ties to teach. Whenever a child 


school practice. 


tendencies is another weak point. 


is 


ready for a suggestion give it to him. 
Here is Mary who wants to show Red 
Riding Hood in the woods, but doesn’t 
know how to sketch the trees 
your opportunity. Here is Jennie, who 
has a Red Riding Hood coat and hood 
—let her pose for those who wish to 
draw them. Here is Johnnie who can- 
not find green in his paint box—there 
is another opportunity. While you are 
giving your directions to Mary and 
Johnnie, perhaps you will have a little 
group collecting voluntarily 
Mary’s or Johnnie’s bench 


there is 


around 
why, be- 
cause they want to learn too. 

Now perhaps you will not get to each 
individual every day, but, what of it— 
what you are teaching is what the chil- 
dren need and are hungry for. And 
then what they get from one another, 
when all repression is removed, would 
Let the child forget he is 
in school, and see how busy and happy 
he can be. 

Our public schools stand for democ- 
racy; and yet do they? 
the wishes, needs, the individuality of 
the living souls within our schools, as 


surprise you. 


Do we respect 


much as we respect a particular course 
of study which we have outlined for the 
average child,—and there is no average 
child—we deal with individuals from 
the beginning to the end. a 
There are no two children alike in 
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ability, development or tendencies, any 
more than there are two trees alike, 
and yet we have been prone to feel 


that they should all grasp what we 


wish to convey to them, in exactly the 


work, Gary, Indiana 


same way, and in about the same time. 

Everything in nature is individual. 
We admit that children are the higher 
products of nature. Nature is sym- 
bolical of the ultimate truth. 


























New.and Instructive Work with Leaves 


TO DISCOVER A NEW WEALTH IN THE OLD EARTH 


IS BETTER THAN TO ANNEX 


A PLANET. Emerson 


By Alice 8. Bishop 


New London, Conn. 


HEN fall comes, 
and teachers 
long for something 
new and _ interesting 
enough to hold the 
rather wandering at- 
tention, it is always a 
relief to find something 
that 
the requirements. 
When I received the very delightful 
book, “The Use of the Plant in Decora- 
tive Design,’ and opened it at the plates 





seems to answer 


Alice S. Bishop 


of leaf stencils, great was my pleasure, 
for it meant a jolly method of attack in 
the annual battle with the leaves. <A 
walk into the country resulted in a large 
collection of various leaves and we were 
ready for the fray. 

We began simply, according to direc- 
The 9x12 folded 
and torn into sixteen pieces 214 x 3 inch- 


tions. paper was 
es. Then each child selected a leaf from 
the five or six varieties distributed, to be 
used for the first attempt. 

The paper was folded to fit the leaf 
the vertical or the 
horizontal diameter. With pencil, half 
the leaf was drawn, starting from the 
folded edge; then cut along that line 


shape—either on 


and the paper opened, the simplest form 

of stencil resulted. (Plate I, Fig. 1.) 
After different had 

been cut the pattern was varied by add- 


several shapes 


9 


ing to our half leaf drawings, a line from 
the folded edge to the pencil outline 
which divided the 
line parallel to it made the tie and now 
our had which 
made them more interesting. 
and 3.) 

For so much we were 
“The Use of the Plant in 
Design,’’ but the children’s blood was 
up, and there was no stopping it at just 


space. A _ second 


stencils two spaces 


(Figs. 2 


indebted to 
Decorative 


one try. 

It was useless to say, “ Keep the cut- 
ting simple.”’ The class listened po- 
litely, and then firmly added more ties, 
and cut and cut and then cut some more. 
Very little 
stencils had been made in previous les- 


direction was needed as 


sons. We spoke again of not caring 
to have the spaces too unlike in size, 
and I suggested that the results would 
be more pleasing if the ties were in har- 
mony either with the outline or veins 
of the leaves. 

As usual some children quite sur- 
prised us all by displaying unexpected 
skill in cutting and everyone seemed to 
have something worth while. 

It was such fun, and each member of 
the class was so pleased and interested 
when a particularly good stencil was 
shown, that altogether it was one of the 
lessons of the whole 


most delightful 


year. 

















NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE WORK WITH LEAVES BISHOP 











Some leaf stencils based on leaf silhouettes made under the direction of Miss Bishop. 


By toning white paper to a color suggested beneath the stencils, new and pleasing color 
by the leaf, either before its fall colors appear effects may be obtained, even by the younger 
or afterwards, and using such toned papers children.—Editor. 


WE GET ART ONLY AS WE EXALT THE IDEALS OF THE 
PUPIL-CREATOR ABOVE HIS WORKS AND GIVE HIM VISION. 
































“FLOWERS PREACH TO US IF WE WILL HEAR’ 


Nature Work a Basis for Design 


’ 


TELLING US 


OF WONDERFUL FORMS, AND BEAUTIFUL COLOR HARMONIES 


By Flora B. Potter 


Supervisor of Drawing, Johnstown, Pa. 





AS the Autumn 
days approach 
and the children 
must spend hours in- 
door with books, how 
refreshing to turn to 
the flowers and en- 
joy to the full their 
beauty of color and 
texture. Children 
love the flowers and 











Flora B. Potter 


nothing is so fascinating as the study 
of their gorgeous colors. 

Last Fall, each grammar school chose 
a certain flower for careful observation, 
some classes choosing the closed gen- 
tian, others the nasturtium, and so on 
according to locality and ease in ob- 
taining The illustrations 
for this article were done by seventh 
year pupils, from the nasturtium. We 
wished to become so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our flower that we could 
use the forms in design and apply the 
harmony of color to our personal needs 
in dress and home surroundings. 

Our first lesson was a free drawing 
with brush and ink to represent, with 
a few strokes, the growth and gen- 
eral characteristics of the plant (Fig. 
1). The Japanese Drawing Books 
were a help to us and we tried many 
times to get just the right curves and 
shapes. 

The second lesson was a naturalistic 


specimens. 


1] 


study with pencil, trying for an exact 
delineation. (Fig. 2.) 

The following lesson was a naturalis- 
tic treatment in water-color which 
really combined the preceding two les- 
sons with the added element of color. 
(Fig. 3.) 

Then the careful drawing of 
details of structure, such as the exact 
shape of a petal, the construction and 
outline of a flower or leaf, and the fine 
curvature of a stem, the seed cases and 
(Fig. 4.) These care- 
ful drawings were made especially as 
materials for design. Many plants, 
like the closed gentian, hold so many 
fascinating secrets that this work is 
especially jnteresting. 

Running parallel with these lessons, 
we studied something about color; val- 
ues, light, middle and dark; intensity, 
bright and dull. We used various de- 
vices: sample books of colored papers 
like Milton Bradley’s help very much in 
naming and matching colors. Mimeo- 
graphed or printed studies of flowers or 
abstract designs, such as are in Miss 
Seegmiller’s books, give a basis of form, 
so that pupils can concentrate on color. 
Pupils are very fond of this formal work 
and gain a great deal from it. (Fig. 7.) 

As soon as the pupils understood 
something of color, they made an anal- 
ysis of the color in their plant, matching 
in water-color the exact hue of petals, 


came 


cross sections. 


NATURE WORK A BASIS FOR 
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stem, upper and under sides of leaves, 
(Fig. 5.) 
From 


ete. 
all the naturalistic drawings 
made of the plant, one was selected as 


the best and mimeographed to be used 


for decorative interpretations in values 





Various stages in the study of the nasturtium, under the direction of Miss Potter 


and flat color tones. (Fig. 6.) This 
gave us much pleasure and by compari- 
son with each other’s work, much was 
learned concerning well balanced ar- 
rangements of light and dark, bright 


and dull, and combination of colors. 
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Prate Il. The nasturtium and some of the work inspired 
by its forms and colors, under the direction of Miss Potter 
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By this time the pupils had repeated 
the same drawing enough times to be 
very familiar with the form, and could 
easily make the transition from the 
realistic treatment to the abstract. 
(Fig. 8.) The free use of brush strokes 
in getting bi-lateral units is most inter- 
esting and profitable. 


dream as to what we might have, if the 
fairy godmother came our way, lends 
an enchantment even to the steps in 
learning. 

The set problem in construction and 
design was a desk blotter, and with our 
fund of knowledge, we set about our 


task with great pleasure. Either 





Piate III 


We used these various facts of form 
and color in different ways; one, which 
gave much pleasure and did much to 
cultivate good taste was finding pictures 
of attractive room interiors (Fig. 9), 
and applying our color schemes. The 
printer’s ink helps to gray our color so 
that the color is restful. 

For the girls, we mimeographed some 
sketches of “fashion ladies”’ from Har- 
per’s Bazaar and these were the ideals 
for us in dress. (Fig. 10.) True, not 


many of us wear ermine, but a little 





Two desk pads with floral motifs by grammar grade children 


straight bands or corners could be used, 
the relative proportions and sizes were 
determined and patterns drawn. For 
material, there was a choice, paper or 
line. 

The spacing of the units was dis- 
cussed and finally drawn. Having the 
actual space, the pupils designed a 
unit from some flower which they 
knew well, the result was criticised, 
and a stencil cut. Our color schemes 
were applied and the desk-blotters tes- 
tify as to our results. 
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Tree Silhouettes 


By Charlotte P. Conkright 


Director of the Normal Art School, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


HE 

the 
houette”’ 
out in our studio, for 
the study of composi- 
tion and harmony of 
color. It bold 
adventure com- 
bination of 
water-color 


problem of 
“tree 
was worked 


sil- 


is a 
the 

ink and 
but it 
has its virtues, and the results are quite 





Charlotte P. Conkright 


satisfactory, even pleasant at times. 

The students of the composition class, 
are required to keep a sketch book of 
such drawings as might prove helpful 
in the construction of a picture; for 
instance, odd bits of trees and houses— 
for you know, trees and houses have 
personalities, very much as people have, 
—interesting old roads, paths, fences, 
pools of water, in fact everything usable, 
in making a picture. 

The first step, in this tree work, was 
to send the students to the park with 
their sketch pads and pencils to make 
sketches of trees in mass, then, as the 
winter months followed, to furnish very 
vareful studies of the naked trees in 
outline. This was exceedingly helpful, 
as it afforded splendid training in study- 
ing character of branching, symmetry 
and poise. Later on, when the spring 
foliage appeared, more drawings were 
made to show the mist of leaves over 
the trees, as they appear in early spring. 
I find with the majority of students, 
that they are pitifully impoverished in 
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their image of a tree—the word “tree”’ 
always calls to their minds the same 
this type tree is drawn or paint- 
again. There 
ages, sizes, kinds, 


image 

ed over and over are 
trees and trees; all 
characters, and dispositions; there are 
the trees of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter; there are trees in wind, rain, 
snow, fog, mist; there are trees at night, 
in the tender twilight, in the early morn- 
ing; yet to some students, a tree is a 
The 


student, in drawing or painting a tree 


tree, always the same. average 
always fails to show a limb coming 
toward the observer, always draws the 
limbs as if they grew only from two 
sides of the tree. We found that the 
most successful methods in obtaining 
the appearance of a tree in foliage, to be 
to lightly sketch in the skeleton of the 
naked tree, and then to suggest the 
leaves over this skeleton, so that when 
the tree is finished, it will have the 
“lacey’’ open look that a real tree has. 
The foliage of a tree is seldom so dense 
that small bits of the sky do not appear 
through, yet we often see trees painted, 
so that we see only the trunk and an 
occasional part of a limb. All the rest 
is represented as solid foliage. 
of leaves are apt to be fastened on in 
the most unnatural manner, with the 
weight of the heaviest mass of leaves 
at the end of the branch, instead of on 
the body of the tree. I also find that 
students do not acquaint themselves 
with the branching, the quality of bark, 
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the way a tree is set into the ground, 
the study of They get the 
branches too awkward and stiff-looking 
They fail 
the delicacy of a 


roots. 


and too heavy at the end. 
to portray branch, 
how it tapers down to the size of a leaf 
stem at the end, and seldom goes off 
the tree at a right but 
reaches out almost playfully—-in some 


from angle 


Even in 
the study of the silhouette of a tree, the 


cases, and always gracefully. 
bark has great importance. Trees are 
seldom so smooth that they look as if 
they had been cut out of something 
and polished, but instead are apt to be 
ragged, 
So much for the study of the tree forms 


broken, irregular, interesting. 
as far as they touch the problem of the 
silhouette. 

The real object of the “Tree Silhou- 
ette Problem” 


composition, to 


was to better study 


work out relations of 
mass and line, and to develop harmony 
of color. After the student has worked 
out a satisfactory thumb sketch, with 
the and 
line, showing the character of the trees, 


the 


proper arrangement of mass 


his next step is consideration of 


color. 
Several schemes followed for 
this. First the 


were followed. 


were 


actual sunset colors 
This 


factory because, as there is no absolute 


seemed unsatis- 


black in nature, and as the trees sil- 
houetted against a sunset sky are far 
from a flat black, the result of the pic- 
toward 


realism, nor could it properly be called 


ture was neither an attempt 


a decorative study. Our 
get 


attempt toward realism, as far as color 


next step 


was to entirely away from any 


was concerned, and to make the color 


study entirely a scheme of harmonious 


color. Now came the most interesting 
part of the work; skies were laid in in 
fat 
for example. 
sky. This was the most delightful step 
of all, the satisfying. It 
brought out all the students’ ability to 


colors. Sky green, moon yellow, 


Next, we tried a varied 
and most 
see color, and to study the blending and 
as in 
Next 
color schemes were made from moths, 
We stud- 
ied the arrangement of color in the holly- 


arrangement of colors in nature, 
flowers, plumage of birds, ete. 


butterflies, and flower petals. 


hock, for instance, which starts with a 
white center, flows into pale yellow, into 
yellow green, into soft pink, into deep 
red. For delicacy of color nothing can 
excell that of the mourning-dove. In 
fact as soon as one’s eyes are open to 
color color is everywhere, in every way- 
side weed and bush. 
“The poem hangs on the berrybush 
When comes the poet’s eve, 
And the whole street is a masquerade 


When Shakespeare passes by 


So in had a 
graded sky suggested by the nastur- 
a hollyhock, ete. 


So far, the work has been carried out 


some compositions we 
tium; in another by 


only on a very small scale 
thumb 


say a small 
this the 
student must work out his larger study 
very 


sketch, 7 x3 from 
much as a mural decorator first 
works out his composition and knows 
exactly what he has to do on his large 
wall. There is nothing more to be 
recommended than a careful prelimi- 
nary thumb sketch. I use it in every 
line of work from cast, through still life 
and landscape to portrait. I believe 
we do not give enough careful study— 
thought, if you please—to school work. 


The student plunges in without proper 
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consideration of placing, values, light- 
ing, ete. I.would much prefer a drawing 
that had had given to it twenty minutes 
of careful study and ten minutes of 
execution (I don’t like to consider the 
time element in painting but one has 
to sometimes) than a drawing that had 
had no study given it and thirty min- 





Three tree silhouettes In the originals the 
jlored 


fully oe 


We need to think 


and to think hard in drawing, as well 


utes of execution. 
as in anything else, and I sometimes 
believe even more so. 

The for his large 
study now dampens his paper and pro- 


student ready 
ceeds to lay on the color over the entire 
When this is thoroughly dry, 
with a brush and ink he lays in the 
composition. As this is a problem of 
silhouette, he must be careful to have 
his forms strong against the sky and 
not to be concerned with things on the 


surface. 
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the schemes being arbitrary as described by Misa ( 


lost 


learns to 


ground which would be entirely 
flat black 
leave more sky than ground because 


in the mass—he 
his interest is in things against the sky 


which therefore demands more space. 
He sees why it is necessary to have 
different widths and directions of trees, 


the silhouette 


contrasts of a 


because 





backgrounds were beauti 


onkright 


He is forced to 
show variety of width of line, in order 


are sharp and abrupt. 


to soften the heavy dark masses of his 
composition, that would look stiff and 
heavy without a proper melting into 
delicate lines, such as a grape vine 
would offer, for instance. 
If we were working for a pleasing 
result, the medium of charcoal is much 
more pleasant—but for helpfulness a- 
long the lines we have just been speak- 
ing of there is nothing so direct and 


vigorous as the ink. The training, in 
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this, is much as in free hand cutting. 
If a child is trying to cut out a cat and 
does not preserve the image of the whole 
cat in his mind,—cuts off its tail or one 
it will not look like a cat. 
So, in working out a true silhouette, 
if the student covers up too much of 


of its legs, 


his sky space so as to make his composi- 
tion equally divided, or if he gets too 
many verticals without proper balance 
of horizontals, or if he fails in variety 

has too much and thus destroys his 
unity and simplicity—somehow, in this 
way of working out the problem, the 


brilliance of color, combined with the 
strong contrast of the ink, makes the 
effect more appealing. Whether pleas- 
ing, or unhappy, it is there in bold truth. 

On the whole, tree silhouettes have 
proved of great help to us, in the study 
of composition, and we found a great 
deal of interest and happiness in its 
unusualness. After all, is it not happi- 
ness that we are all striving for in one 
way or the other? One is constantly 
reminded more and more of the truth 
of Jerome Eddy’s statement that “De- 
light is the soul of Art.” 


IT IS A FALSE IDEA THAT DRAWING 


IN ITSELF CAN 
IS ONLY 


GENERALLY 
DRAWING Is 


BEAUTIFUL 
THE TRUTHS AND 
THAT IT TRANSLATES. 
CALLED 

EALLY 


BEAUTIFUL, IT 
THROUGH 
THE FEELINGS 

WHAT IS 
BEAUTIFUL 
ONLY 


SLEIGHT-OF-HAND FIT TO ASTON- a 


ISH BOOBIES 
PARADES HIS 


DRAWING IS 


rHE ARTIST WHO 


LIKE 


THE FARMER WHO POLISHES HIS 


PLOUGHSHAREI 
ING IT 


INTO THE 


INSTEAD OF DRIV- 


EARTH. You 


NEVER THINK OF PRAISING DRAW- 


c ING WHICH IS TRULY BEAUTIFUL 


BECAUSE YOl 
BY THE 
C EX VRESSES 


ARE CARRIED AWAY 
INTEREST OF ALL IT 


Rodin. c 
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In Maryland, My Maryland 


By Irene Dysart 


Assistant Supervisor of Drawing, Baltimore, Maryland 


“Blest with victory and peace may this Heaven-rescu'd land 


Praise the Power that hath made and preserv’d us a nation; 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!’ 


UR Maryland Corridor in Waverly 

School, Baltimore, is really an out- 
come of the National Star-Spangled 
Banner Centennial Celebration, for it 
was suggested to us by Mrs. A. B. 
Bibbins, chairman historical committee, 
and one of our greatest authorities on 
Maryland history. 

Maryland has just cause to be proud 
of her history, which began during the 
reign of of England. 
George Calvert, Secretary of State, was 
a favorite with the King; he became a 
convert to the Catholic religion, so re- 
signed his high position, for Roman 
Catholics were not allowed to hold office 
in England. King James, however, was 
still friendly, retained him a member of 
his council, and created him Lord Baron 
of Baltimore. Charles I who succeeded 
his father was also a friend to Sir George 
Calvert, and in 1632 gave him a tract 
of land north of the Potomac river. 
Calvert named the new colony Mary- 
land, in honor of the King’s wife, Hen- 
rietta Maria. Lord Baltimore’s health 
suddenly failed and he died; he was a 
man of fine character and a great states- 
man. His title and estates passed to 


King James | 
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his eldest son, Cecelius, Second Lord 
Baltimore. He England 


to look after the interests of his colony, 


remained in 


and his brother Leonard led a party of 
about three hundred persons, in the 
“ Ark” and the “ Dove,” and took form- 
al possession of the grant of land with 
ceremony by planting the cross. 

They found the country to be most 
beautiful, resplendent with groves of 
fine lovely and birds, 
among the latter the oriole in his feath- 
ers of black and gold, the Baltimore 
colors. 


trees, flowers 


Leonard Calvert was the first Govern- 
or of Maryland; he was always kind 
and just to the Indians, paid them for 
the land, and in the course of a few years 
many of the Indians became Christians. 
Mr. Turner’s mural painting makes real 
to us the treaty; his own description 
follows :— 

“The decorative composition repre- 
sents a conference with the Indians, hav- 
ing for its object the barter of agricul- 
tural implements and cloth for a tract 
of land. The central group consists of 
Governor Calvert and his companions 
conversing with Indian chiefs; extend- 
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ing into the other panels are more In- 
dians and English. The extreme left- 
hand panel is intended to suggest the 
domestic side of Indian life. A squaw 
tries a new hoe and a brave curiously 
admires an axe, recently used by the 
boy in chopping wood, while an old 


blanket looks on. In the 
back-ground is shown the end of their 


man in a 


long house, the landscape stretching 
away in the distance; trees, bare of foli- 
age, are traced against the sky. To 
the right, behind Calvert, are the Eng- 
lish Pilgrims. The right-hand panel, con- 
taining a view of the river and distant 
shore, with the ships riding at anchor, 
shows in the immediate foreground a 
family group occupied with the view.”’ 

Lord Baltimore’s famous ‘“ Tolera- 
tion Act”’ is pictured by Mr. Blashfield; 
of it he wrote :— 

“What I intend to suggest is simply 
Lord Baltimore commending his people 








Wis- 


dom holds out the olive branch of peace, 


to Wisdom, Justice and Mercy. 


to the tolerant, behind Lord Baltimore 
a Catholic priest and a Protestant pas- 
tor hold the edict of 
toleration, a Negress and an Indian 
Lord 
and lay hold of his mantle of black and 
At the side of Justice a boy holds 
a shield with the date 1649, the vear of 
the edict. 


tion a nude boy holds the seale level, as 


between them 


squaw crouch behind Baltimore 


gold. 
In the center of the decora- 


a symbol of equity, and points upward 
at the motto of Baltimore, ‘Thou hast 
covered us with the shield of thy good 
will.’ The woodland, 
with a suggestion of the bay.”’ 


background is 


Maryland has the honor of being the 
first colony in America, and one of the 
first places in the world where freedom 
of worship was permitted. 





Under George III harsh laws were in 
force, interfering with the commerce 
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The “ Peggy 
with 


of the American colonies. 


Stewart” arrived at Annapolis 
two thousand pounds of tea; Anthony 


Stewart, the owner, paid the duty on 


the tea in order to land the rest of the 
cargo. This aroused the most violent 
indignation. A band of patriots headed 
by Major Warfield rode to Annapolis 
and said to Stewart, “ You must either 
go with us and apply the torch to your 
own vessel, or hang before your own 
door”; he went with them, and on Oc- 
tober 19, 1774, occurred the burning of 
the “Peggy Stewart,” which is vividly 
Mr. 


words describe: 


shown by Turner’s brush; his 

““My purpose was to express the pro- 
test upon the part of Maryland’s citi- 
the the 


mother-country. vessel 


oppression of 
The 
has been used as a symbol and outward 
this 
‘taxation without representation.’ In 


zens against 


burning 
manifestation of protest against 
the center panel I have placed Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton as the leader of 
the ‘Committee of Safety’; opposite 
him Major Warfield, the leader of the 
then called mob, with his followers be- 
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hind him. Both groups are extended into 
picture, terminating at the right in a 
group of ladies and gentlemen standing 
on the green, near the Stewart mansion, 
watching the conflagration, and at the 
extreme left hand, with another group 
of citizens; Anthony Stewart, one of the 
principal actors in this drama, may be 
seen in shirt sleeves, having performed 
his part in firing his own vessel.” 

During the Revolutionary War Mary- 
land was very active; the most brilliant 
battle in the war was won by Maryland 
troops under their gallant commander, 
Col. John Eager General 
Greene said of him, “He deserves a 
statue of gold, no less than the Roman 
and Grecian heroes.” 

With the Cornwallis, 
Annapolis became temporarily the cap- 
ital of the United States; there, in the 
Senate Chamber of the State House, 
Washington surrendered his commission 
December 23, 1783. Mr. 


Howard. 


surrender of 


to Congress, 





Three panels in the Courthouse, Baltimore, “ The Burning of the Peggy Stuart.’’ 


Blashfield’s mural painting depicts this 
scene. In the central panel Columbia 
is enthroned, bearing sword and cuirass, 
wearing the Phrygian 
Washington lays his commission at her 
feet; behind him Prosperity with the 


and bonnet. 


horn of plenty, and Commerce, bearing 
the caduceus. Opposite Washington 
stands the figure impersonating the 
Commonwealth of Maryland, dressed 
in gold and black; War sheathing her 
sword and Resistance to Oppression 
breaking a rod: History is seated below 
on the step. In the panels left and right 
are officers of the Continental Army, 
an officer of the allied French forces, 
troops presenting arms, magistrates, 
women and children. 

Franklin said, ‘‘The war which closed 
with the surrender of Cornwallis was 
but the War of Rebellion; we must fight 
once again to make good our claims to 
independence.” And in the attain- 
ment of national freedom in the War 
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By Charles Yardley Turner. 


of 1812, Maryland played a distin- 
guished part. On June 20, 1812 Com- 
mander John Rodgers of Baltimore, in 
charge of the American squadron, went 
in pursuit of the British fleet, and with 
his own hand fired the first shot of the 


war. England, after months of war, 
succeeded in burning the city of Wash- 
ington, which rendered the Government 
helpless; so the enemy turned with re- 
newed ardor to the attack on Baltimore, 
thus hoping to blockade the whole 
American coast. 

They planned that the army should 
attack the city by land, and the fleet 
bombard it from the water. The citi- 
zens toiled day after day with pick and 
shovel and scientifically built fortifica- 
tions; they, under General Smith, and 
the naval under Commander 
Rodgers, met the British who were the 
picked soldiers of Europe. The fierce 
bombardment lasted twenty-five hours, 
and Baltimore, by her matchless defense, 
saved the*nation. 

Francis Scott Key a devoted patriot,, 
was held prisoner on the deck of the 
“Winden” with his old friend Dr. 
Beanes. They placed up and down the 
deck during that terrible night of Sep- 
tember 13, soul racked by their uncer- 


forces 
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ington Surrendering His Commission.” 
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tainty of the battle. 
inspired by the joyous sight of the flag 
Fort 
emotions in the lines: 


At early dawn, 


over McHenry, Key voiced his 


From the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of 
the deep 

Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 

What is that which the breeze o’er the towering 
steep, 

As it fitfully blows half conceals half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream; 

"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may 
it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


The lines of Key's song of rejoicing 
a letter, 


the back of 


were written on 





while on deck of the vessel and in the 


row boat which took them ashore. 
Judge Nicholson, his brother-in-law, 
suggested the air of “Anacreon in 


Heaven,’” a melody then popular; it 
was printed and soon all the people 
were singing our national song. 

The pictures in the corridor are very 
large sepia photographs. In addition 
to the “The 
Planting of the Colony,” by F. B. May- 
er; ‘The First Shot of War,” “ Key, on 
Board the ‘Winden,’”’ 
Resigning his Commission, from Capi- 
tol, Washington’’; 
important Maryland men. 
ter stands the statue “The Appeal to 
the Great Spirit,” by Cyrus E. Dallin. 


ones here shown are: 


“ Washington 


and port raits of 


In the cen- 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere’ 


TO EXERCISE AND DEVELOP THE VISUAL IMAGINATION IN THE TERMS 
OF DRAWING AND PAINTING: TO STIMULATE THE LOVE OF ORDER 
AND THE SENSE OF BEAUTY, AND TO INDUCE A FINER APPRECIATION 
AND ENJOYMENT OF WHAT IS BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND IN ART 


The foregoing, by Dr. Denman W. Ross, giving the aim of his summer course at 


Harvard University, should be the aim of all art instruction, should it not? eprror. 


In the Kindergarten’ having a definite aim. This is the month for 
collecting seeds, always a happy occasion. 
September strews the woodland o'er Single seeds, seeds in pods, the great variet y 


With many a brilliant color . , 
tes? of winged seeds, all offer a splendid opportu- 


The world is brighter than before, . 4 
Then why should hearts be duller." nity for developing the power of observation, 


HE best results of this appear in October and for the best results these seeds should be 
. best results St : T, 


the month of color. The children of their 
own accord bring leaves, and gather them on 
their little excursions. These may be used as 
a basis of a delightful color work. The older 
children may trace leaves on rather firm paper, 
and, by cutting them out, provide stencils 
for the little ones. These may be attached to 
manila paper by clips, to be filled in with cray- 
on, the children copying an individual leaf or 
coloring as imagination may suggest. 








Transparencies. The older children may | ‘ 
make transparencies. Japanese paper, either et eee ened 
white or pale yellow is pasted on two circular ‘ : 
frames of cardboard, and these are then pasted pape + War yoke 


together with a leaf or a spray of tiny leaves 
between. Hung in a window the effect is 
charming. 


a 


———— 
a - 
- 








Pirate |. Two kindergarten trans- 





Fish cut from paper and colored a brilliant 
orange may be used instead of leaves, and bits parencies and the flat of = seed box 
of green added to suggest sea weed. If left 
loose between the papers the fish may be kept as a collection to be added to from week 
shaken about, suggesting swimming. (See to week, some to be used for spring planting. 
Plate I). For such a collection the children may make 

Seed Collections. The value and enjoyment boxes by folding five inch squares of manila 
of any kindergarten excursion depends upon paper into sixteen squares. Cut as suggested 


The Editor invites contributions to this Department. Brief accounts of successful projects accomplished with 
samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will draw for the author one or more ScHoo. 
Arts MaGazine Coupons, good towards subscriptions or in trade with the School Arts Publishing Company, 120 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. See advertising pages for goods. 

2 In charge of the Boston Froebel Club.. Address, Mrs. Susan 8. Harriman, 19 Harvard St., Brookline, Mass. 
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in the diagram, Plate I, lap and paste the cor- 
ners. A large box may be folded to hold six- 
teen small boxes and so provide a kindergarten 
collection, or each child may have his own in- 
dividual collection. 


Nature Stringing. This nature work with 
the children may be very beautiful if right 
combinations be made, giving good combina- 
tions in color and form. The greatest value 
of such stringing comes when the children 
gather things themselves; and there are many 
things which lie near at hand if one only 
searches 

Maple Keys in combination with hollow 
grasses cut in inch lengths, or chicory stems, 
or small beans 

If possible pick the beans of the scarlet run- 
ner from the school garden and note the beau- 
tiful change of color from light pink to beauti- 
ful tones of purple in the course of a few days. 
These may be strung through the center of the 
bean in two directions 

Rose hips are suggestive combined perhaps 
with a large red thorn apple. 

Radish seed pods that have dried and 
bleached a light brown are charming 

Bitter sweet strung when closed is attractive, 
when dried opening and showing the combina- 
tion of orange and yellow. And so one might 
suggest many more things. Help the children 
to see possibilities of stringing material near 
at hand 


Economy of Material As a nation, we 
Americans are considered most extravagant 
and wasteful, and some kindergartners feel this 
wastefulness is encouraged in the kindergarten 
by extravagant use of materials, especially 
colored papers. 

From Cleveland, Ohio, comes the suggestion 
that the children color their paper for folding 
and cutting, the little ones sometimes coloring 
for the use of the older children. All children 
long for color in abundance, and. rebel at hav- 
ing only sufficient paint for producing one 
small flower. So it is suggested that they be 
given large sheets of paper (9 x 12 ) and plenty 
of paint, and be encouraged to produce smooth 
washes to be used later by older children for 
landscape work and other cutting. 


In Primary Grades 


ERE follows a statement of what is to be 

done in October in the first three grades 
in a total of fifteen cities. Let us hope that 
not all will be attempted in any one place. 
The menu may help somebody to find some- 
thing desirable. 


1. Color. Conversational lessons on the principal 
colors and intermediate hues. The making of three val- 
ues of the principal colors. The matching of colors found 


in natural specimens, between leaves, flowers, trees, etc. 
2. Illustration Autumnal landscape, outdoor occu 
pations, harvesting, etc. Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe, 


and historical subjects appropriate to the month Hal- 


owe’'en traditions and incidents. Skeleton human figure 
in action; with splints, then copied 

3 Nature Drawing From autumn leaves, flowers, 
fruit sprays, etc rree silhouettes in black and in color, 
with landscape accessories 

4. Object Drawing. Geometric views of common 
objects, laid with splints and copied Front views of 
houses. Common objects in ink silhouette. Fruit, 
vegetables, singly and in combination with hemispherical 
and cylindrical objects 

5 Paper Work Vegetable and fruit forms, singly 
and grouped. Silhouettes of common objects. National 
flags and weather signals Play house and its furniture 
first lessons Harvest utensils. Hallowe'en symbols 
costumes, etc 

6. Design Ideas of rhythm through counting and 
drawing with dots, lines, conventional plant forms, et 
Applications in rugs, toy blankets, handkerchiefs, pen 
wipers, hammocks, booklet covers, costumes for Hia 
watha, Robinson Crusoe, and for use Hallowe'en. First 
lettering, capitals only, without cerifs 

7 Vodeling and Constructing Fruit and vegetable 
forms, Jack-o'-lanterns, Indian utensils, looms, game 
boards, baskets, ete 

S Pict Study Observe pictures As basis for lan 
guage work. Study Helping Hand, Renouf; Feeding 
Her Birds, Millet; Shepherdess, Lerolle; Shoeing the 
Horse, Landseer; et« 

OUTLINES FOR COLORING. . Two of 
these are given upon the insert for the hekto- 
graph between pages 32 and 33. The Clown 
is keeping five balls in the air at once. This 
outline may be used in several ways: The 
youngest children may color the balls only, 
with red, yellow, green, blue, and purple. 
Older children may color the clown also. Still 
older children may color the balls to show five 
values of one color, and the clown in the com- 
plementary hue with white and black. 

The Runaways. These children have bor- 
rowed big sister’s best sunshade of brilliant silk 
with a deep fringe of white, and have run out 
into the rain with it. This also may be colored 
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in several ways. Paint the sunshade a major 
hue outside, and mside use the same for the 
girl’s stockings: Paint the boy’s hair, his 
stocking, the girl’s dress and the “frame,” 
neutral gray. Three values of the same color 
may be used, the lowest one for the inside 
of the sunshade. In any case plan to have 
the tones well distributed, that is, so that the 
design appears well balanced in the distribution 
of each tone. 


CUT-OUTS FOR COLORING. Here are 
four new and cute applications of color children 
will be sure to enjoy: 

Color Town. Cut out a lot of houses like 
Fig. 2, Plate II. Each child should have five. 
Paint the houses for Mr. Red, Mr. Yellow, Mr. 
Green, Mr. Blue, and Mr. Purple. On a sheet 
of paper 9 x 12 sketch a big ellipse, like that 
in Fig. 12, but without the circles. This is 
the Central Park of Color Town. Locate the 
houses in order around the Park, as indicated 
by R, Y, G, B, and P. Make five more houses. 
After a time a young Mr. Red married a young 
Miss Yellow. ‘Their house was called the Red- 
Yellow house, was painted that color, and 
located midway between the houses of the Red 
and Yellow families. Then a young Mr. 
Yellow married a young Miss Green; and so 
on. The idea of Color Town comes to us from 
Miss Florence L. Goding, of Franklin, Mass. 
Miss Goding has a whole story in rhyme about 
Color Town and what happened there. 

A Merry-go-round. Cut out a card 4” square, 


” 


and a circle 3” in diameter. Fasten the two 


together by their centers, by means of a brass 
fastener, Fig. 13. Two or three little “wash- 
ers’’ of cardboard between the two would 
make it easier to revolve the circle. Fold 
paper, draw one half the outline of a child 
(4 to 8, Fig. 11) and cut out five of one kind or 
one of five kinds. Color these R, Y, G, B, 
and P. By folding them at right angles on the 
dotted line they can be made to sit upright on 
the Merry-go-round, Fig. 13 at R, Y, G, B, 
and P. The older pupils might color five more 
the intermediate hues, and place them where 
they belong, as indicated by the dotted ares. 
We are indebted to Miss Jean Kimber of Os- 
wego, N. Y., for this clever device. 

Color Fairies. Trace figures like 9, 10, or 
11, and color them to correspond with the five 
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Pirate II. Some pictures and diagrams children 
love to use in connection with the study of color 
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major hues, or, with the older children, to 
correspond with the five major hues and their 
intermediates. Take a sheet of drawing paper 
6 x 9, wet it, and drop upon it touches of blue 
and red, 
there, to make a clouded sky effect 
the fairy band in spectrum order, as if they 
floating the sky. This 
pretty conceit comes from ‘‘Neo”’ a friend of 
Miss Rachel Weston’s, Fryeburg, Maine 

The Ladder. 


five rungs. 


more delicate touches of here and 


Arrange 


were down out of 


Cut from paper a ladder with 
A part of the rails and rungs is 
Let the 
boys fold paper and cut five boys the right size 


indicated by the dotted lines, Fig. 3 
to stand on the rungs; and the girls cut five 
girls, Fig. 1. 
Color one middle value red, one a value lighter 
a value darker. Place them in order on 
the ladder, little Red 
climbing from dark to light 


A Color Family 
Fig. 7; a Mother, Fig. 8; and a little boy or girl 
Color the mother a light value, the father a 
dark value and the child a middle value of one 
color. Group them on a black pedestal. Cut 
out a white angel, Fig. 9 (a full front view would 
Divide the 
five or ten families will 


Color one black and one white 


one 
to show the children 


Cut from paper a Father, 


be better), to hover over them 
work so that at last 
be represented, all standing on a black base, 
These last 
devices were suggested by work done under 


and all watched by a white angel 


the direction of Miss Jean Kimber of Oswego, 


> # 


ILLUSTRATION. 
types of 


Plate III 


primary 


three 


The 


shows 
work by children: 
Autumn Landscape 

From Nature is a sketch in water color based 
on local scenery, by Forest Hall, Il, Everett, 
Washington. It is a masterpiece. Every 
blot and run and blurr of his medium seems to 
have been on his side! Probably Forest could 
not compass such another one in a thousand 
But 


start out 


work .is educational if the 
with 


years such 


children a perfectly definite 
aim 

From Memory. Buying a new hat, by Agnes 
Frykberg is another success. 


came by luck. 


In this nothing 
In commenting upon work of 


this kind, Miss Olive Wills, under whose direc- 
tion it was made, says 





In a second grade a few days since the pupils were all 


found in stately array awaiting their drawing lesson 
The teacher drew a chair as near the children as possible 
and snid, *‘ Now, children, let us have a little visit.”’ 
Instantly every childish form seemed to relax and all 
eyes to sparkle. ‘Who can tell me how a millinery store 
Eagerly 


many hands were raised; and could the merchants have 


looks, the place where mother buys her hats?’ 


heard the childish descriptions of their stores and gooda, 
they might have appreciated some of the advertising, 
and even received hints for future use. Fig. 2 is 8S. Ha- 
men's. The reflection of the lady trying on the hat is 
While 


the placing of the tables and that mirror show that Agnes 


faithfully shown as far as the mirror extends 


had a very true mental! picture 


The method of procedure in securing such 
work, as hinted in the foregoing quotation, Is 
worth careful consideration 
“The Youth of Colum- 
bus”’ is from a pencil drawing by Willie Her- 
raniemi, IV, 


From Imagination 


Michigan. Such a 
sketch has to be built up in the mind by putting 
together 


Laurium, 


elements never before associated. 
Alas not all children can visualize so clearly 
as Willie 
of the subject before making the attempt will 


prove helpful 


OBJECT DRAWING 
tary sort of object drawing is shown in Plate 
IV from Brattleboro, Vermont, where the 
work is under the direction of Miss Ruth M 
Buxton 


But all can try, and a discussion 


The most elemen- 


Geometric views such as these offer 
the best possible training in judging propor- 
tions 

First lessons in grouping may be worked out 
shown in the lower 


Plate LV, where fruit 


delightfully, as part of 
forms, colored and cut 
from paper are arranged within a bowl cut from 


Mildred Theobald, I, 


School, Dayton, Ohio 


PAPER WORK 
cessful primary projects are given in Plate V, 


paper, by Patterson 


\ few examples of suc- 


reproduced from the Philadelphia course of 

instruction in drawing, by William A. Mason. 
In Grammar Grades 

‘THE October programme in a total of fif- 


teen cities includes the following topics: 


1. Colo Standards, and complementary hue, with 
three or hve values of each Comparison with fall 
coloring in nature. Neutral scale of five values. Scales 
of intensity or chroma Analogous, and Complementary 


harmonies of color 
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Prate III. Three types of illustrative work popular with primary children. 
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Pirate IV 1) Common objects as represented by we!l taught primary children b) A dish 


of fruit drawn and colored and cut out, then combined by the children to produce the group 30 
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Piate V. Some elementary constructive work in paper from the course 
= of study issued for the schools of Philadelphia by Mr. Wm. A. Mason. 
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Pirate IV a Common objects as represented by well taught primary children b A dish 


of fruit drawn and colored and cut out, then combined by the children to produce the group 30 
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2. Illustration 


the harvest, transportation, etc 


Autumn scenes, means of handling 
Town and City life 
Historical incidents, ete 

3. Nature Drawing stalks 
in silhouette, in naturalistic coloring, in decorative color- 
ing 
fall 
wash for values and in pencil for structure 


4 Object Drawing 


Seed and fruit sprays, 


Types of growth in trees, made evident as the leaves 


Studies from foreshortened and curled leaves, in 


Fall fruits and vegetables, cyl- 
indrical and rectilinear objects, singly and in groups 


Articles of clothing. Pet animals. Rendered in values 


and in line 


5. Constructive Drawing. Use of scale and compasses 


Geometric figures and applications, making of work en- 


velopes, folios, booklets, etc Making of a sketch book, 


and of scrap books of reference material. Working 
drawings, two views with dimensions 

6. Modeling. Fruits, vegetables, vase forms, tiles 
with incised ornament, ink-wells, et« 

7 Sewing and Weaving Dolls’ clothing; useful 
articles for children School bags, needle-books, etc 
Rugs, wristers, and other objects of use in cold weather 

8 Woodwork Objects useful indoors; match boxes, 
bookracks, brackets, et« Preparation of blocks for 
block printing 

9. Decorative Design Adaptation of plant forms, 
in¢ luding sections of seed pods and fruits, used in borders, 
rosettes, and all-over patterns Lettering; single and 


double line alphabets. Designs for covers to hold school 


work, covers for essays, etc 


10 Picture Study Man with the Hoe, Millet; Au- 
tumn, Mauve; Pied Piper of Hamelin, Kaulback; End 
of Day, Adan; Joan of Are Listening to the Voices, 


Lapage; Holy Grail series, Sargent; etc 


COLOR STUDIES 
everything must be “applied,’’ we are some- 


Have the 


In these days when 


times too busy to learn anything 

children observe the fall coloring 
Matching. Take 

leaf, for example, “‘green”’ 


any natural specimen, a 
or beginning to 
turn (a flower, a fruit, a dried leaf, a seed pod, 
—anything) and study it with a little book of 
“Educational Colored in 


Select paper to match its upper side, under 


Papers’’ 3 hand. 
side, veins, stem, and any other part that shows 
a different color. Cut small pieces from the 
sample book, and arrange them in an orderly 
series or scale of tones. Paste these on a sheet 
and write beside each an identifying word or 
two. A more exacting stunt is to cut the sam- 
ples of different sizes to indicate the relative 
amount of each tone in the specimen. Your 
scale will then express more adequately na- 
ture’s color scheme. Of course, you will not 
be able to match the colors perfectly; but if 
you do the best you can you will learn a good 


* Made by the Milton Bradley Co., price 6 cents, by 


deal about Nature’s coloring. After you begin 
to be skilful in doing this, take the most un- 
promising thing you can think of—a dry leaf, 
a stone, a handful of gravel—and discover its 
color scheme. 

leaf and 


disregarding minor variations, try with crayon 


Imitating. (a) Select a yellow 
or water color to imitate its tone as a whole, 
in hue, value, and chroma. (b) Try next a 
leaf that shows well defined variations in hue. 
Cut in a sheet of white paper a rectangular 


hole about 144” x 1%". Use this as a finder to 


| VS 
Monge "Mouve 


VI 


working out of color schemes 


PLATE Outlines useful in the 


isolate the principal hues of color in the leaf. 
Now 
leaf that shows the mingling of complementary 


Imitate these in water color. (c) try a 


colors,—a red oak leaf or a purple beech leaf 
often exhibits, when turning, the green and 
purple-red combination, in several degrees of 
chroma in each. Isolate some of these by 
means of the finder and try to reproduce them. 
Such exercises will open your eyes to color. 
Selecting. From the long and complicated 
scales of tones you will thus discover in nature 
select a few that you think will look well to- 
gether and try to produce a pleasing group of 
them for use in coloring a design, in making a 
dress, in furnishing a room, ete. Plate VI 
shows a device used in Hungarian schools. It 


will lend itself to all sorts of schemes. One, 
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two, three, four, or five tones may be used, 
separated by black or white lines. It is espe- 
cially effective in exhibiting a scale of chromas. 


NATURE DRAWINGS. While the 
younger children are looking for the general 
aspects of flowers and trees, and producing the 
usual “fall nature drawing,”’ the older child- 
ren should be searching for hidden beauties. 

Enlarging. Some of the most effective 
sheets exhibited at the Dresden Congress con- 
tained buttercups a foot across, and butterflies 
as large as crows! Plate VII from Meurer’s 
Origin of Ornament, will show what appears 
when a flower the size of the spot is enlarged. 
Try enlarging a goldenrod flower, the ray flow- 
er of an aster, a flower of any one of the mints, 
a seed-pack from a grass or sedge. 
new world of beauty here. 


There’s a 


The nature forms should be 
studied with a view to their use in design. One 
kind of interpretation is shown in Plate VIII 
by Miss Grace Bishop of the Central High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. Here the forms are 
reduced to lowest terms, to silhouettes of parts 
resulting in decorative units in black. Another 
kind of interpretation is shown in Plate IX. 
This was gleaned from the Dresden Congress 
Exhibit. The illustrations do not give the 
entire series. Here it is: 


Interpreting. 


COLOR STUDIES 

a) Naturalistic study of leaf 

b) Silhouette in gray (1). 

Silhouette in green 

d) Study in line for fine curvature (2). 

e) Silhouette im green with decorative treatment of 
veins in black 

({) Leaf with veins in white (3). 

(g) Experiments in subdividing area in line (4) 

(hk) Experiments in subdividing area in values (5) 

(¢) Experiments in distributing tones of color suggested 
by the leaf but for decorative effect. 

It is this persistent study and repeated trans- 
lation of nature material that gives such “ orig- 
inality” to modern Hungarian and German 
decorative design. 


BOOKLETS. The booklet is an ideal gram- 
mar school project. It is infinitely variable and 
adaptable to conditions, and has limitless pos- 
sibilities in the way of design, drawing, letter- 
ing, coloring, and making, from a modest 
manila pamphlet to a sumptuous volume bound 
in limp leather and silk. Here are some good 
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suggestions based on booklets sent to the Edi- 
tor: 


Our School Yard 
Title page. 


Cover with appropriate decoration 
Frontispiece, sketch of the schoolhouse and 
yard as it appears from the street. Plan of the yard to 
scale with location of principal objects. Studies of the 
trees, grasses, weeds, etc., found within the yard 

Miss Bessie R. Miss., 


booklet by Nettie Brunson showing in a series of pro- 


Murphy, Meridian, sends a 


gressive sketches the school yard as it is, and as it would 





Priate VII 
ers which make up the asters and golden rods of Septem- 


The enlargement of the small individual flow- 


ber is a commendable exercise in drawing. This partic- 
ular flower is taken from Muerer's Origin of Ornament 


be if a scheme of planting were properly carried out 
This is a good way to educate the local public 

Our Trees. A series of studies of trees in the immediate 
Illustrated. The principal kinds of 
how they look, and what they are good for, with refer- 
ences to them in literature. Each pupil selects one tree 
to study. Sets of studies are bound in book 
Best booklet of this type from Miss Murphy, Meridian, 
Miss. 

Autumn. Cover with appropriate decoration. 
page. Calendar for month. Studies from trees visible 
from schoolroom or school yard. Studies of flowers, 
seed stalks, fruit sprays, etc., by different pupils, with 
text by other pupils. Suggested by booklet by Sherley 
Clore, Henderson, Ky 

The Corn Song. 


vicinity. trees, 


form 


Title 


Carefully executed copy of Whittier’s 


poem, on well spaced pages, with illustrations. Small 
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Pirate IX Five ways of looking at a plantain leaf to discover its decorative possibilities 





Pirate X. Some novel forms of booklets made by grammar grade pupils under the 
direct'on of Miss Murphy, Meridian, Miss. 


With such covers titles are unnecessary 
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clipped portrait of the author used on title page. Appro- 
priately decorated cover. This booklet by Marguerite 
O’Brien, Ottawa, Ill., is suggestive of many that might 
be made embodying good literature appropriate to the 
season. 

Bread. Cover as shown in Plate IX. No lettering. 
Title page, Wheat; where it grows, howitissown. Head- 
ing; the part used, how it looks in the field, and as an 
individual stalk. Threshing; ancient and modern meth- 
od. Milling; where the mills are located, how they look, 
etc. Flour; how it is produced and how shipped. Bread 
Making; the processes. Bread; the result as it appears 
before baking and afterward, cut, ready for eating. 
Other products of the wheat. Each topic occupies a 
page, cut to the shape of the cover, and each is fully 


Wind Roses. But perhaps the most original booklet 
the Editor has received during the past year came from 
Miss Genevieve Andrews, Plattsburg, N. Y., who dis- 
covered it in the room of Miss Anna Powers, a Seventh 
Grade teacher, and persuaded Miss Powers to write us 
a word about it. 

“The Wind Rose is made in the seventh grade of our 
Model School, correlating Nature Study and Drawing. 

‘Wind committees—five children chosen to take wind 
observations (using sixteen directions of the compass) 
three times a day—at 8 A. M., 12 M., and 6 P. M., report 
to a chairman at the end of each day. At the end of a 
month there are ninety to ninety-three observations. 
These are listed and the number of times the wind has 
blown from each of the sixteen directions is determined 














WIND ROSES 
1912 - 1913 





APRIL 








FEBRUARY 
Pirate XI. The cover and 
pupil under the direction of Miss Ge 


illustrated in color. This fine piece of work came from 
a grammar grade pupil under the direction of Miss Mur- 
phy, Meridian, Miss., 
Annie Williamson, a 7th grade pupil. 

Cotton. This booklet of ten closely written pages, cut 
to the shape of the cover (Plate X 
in color, traced the history of cotton from seed to finished 
products. Any local commodity of importance could 
be treated the same way 

Our State. 
the oddest, and with the children most popular, is shown 
in Plate X, a Texas booklet, made by Leonard Clark, 
Wayne, Pa. 


who sent also the following by 


and fully illustrated 


This booklet assumes many forms. One of 


The successive leaves of ‘full page illus- 
trations’’ indeed, showing Drainage, Animals, Rainfall, 
Population, Products, all done in color, make up with the 
text a fascinating whole of unusual character. 

Old Saws. 
sayings, proverbs, etc., frequently quoted. It was not 
illustrated, but displayed thoughtful well spaced lettering 
The little 
author-crafter was too modest to give his name and resi- 


This booklet contains a collection of wise 


of unusually fine character for a seventh grade 


dence, or else forgot all about it 





two pages ol! 


‘ 


a weather booklet made by a 


Andrews, Plattsburg, N. Y 


snevieve 


A Wind Rose is drawn upon a sheet of paper 6” x 9°’ 
With a radius of 114” a circle is described and divided 
into sixteen equal parts representing the sixteen wind 
directions. With a scale of 1-8” for each time, a distance 
is marked off on its respective radius. These points are 
connected by lines making an irregular shaped figure, 
then 


the 


which is tinted an appropriate color, cooler or 


warmer as month suggests.”’ 

The ten sheets, September to June inclusive, are bound, 
at the end of the year under a cover of appropriate design 
Several of the roses are shown in Plate XI 

Source Book. No more useful book could be contrived 
than such as came from Mary Werntz, a grammar school 
pupil, Pueblo, Col. It is in fact a scrap book of clippings 
and notes of material likely to be of use in school during 
the Drawing period. Here is the “Contents” 


Mary’s Source Book: 


page of 


Book Cover Designs pages 30, 31 


Color circuit. ; 20 
Color scales . ‘ 21 
Cubes in perspective 32 


Flowers, illustrated 36-39 


36 
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Pirate XII. A cover and two end papers and a page from some charming gift books made 
by eighth grade pupils, St. Agnes Academy, Indianapolis, members of St. Agnes Guild 
Flowers, pressed 51-57 Principles of perspective 33-35 
Flowers, quotations about 46-49 Rooms in perspective 42 
Initial letters 22, 23 Rooms well furnished 43-45 
Landscapes 40,41 Water-color notes 16-19 
Lettering 24-29 i . ” 
Sistaned ter enthee.. 12-15 Gift Books. Unusually beautiful booklets 
Poems....... 5-11 are produced by the girls in the sixth, seventh, 
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Piate XIII. Books designed, printed and colored by seventh grade pupils in the State Nor- 


mal Practice School, Plattsburg, N. Y., under the supervision of Miss Genevieve Andrews 


and eighth grades of St. Agnes Academy, 
Indianapolis. A sample cover, two end papers 
and a page with peg printed borders, are shown 
as Plate XII. The girls are organized as a 
society called the “Guild of St. Agnes,” and 
do most sincere vocational work. Covers 


and end papers are stenciled in Japanese pat- 
terns. The best work is recognized and re- 
ceives the autograph of Joseph Chartrand, 
Bishop of Indianapolis. The cover is by Helen 
Neal, the end papers by Helen Neal and Fran- 
ces Martin, the picture page by Dorothy Clune. 





Printed Books. These are possible wherever 
a school press has been installed. Some of 
the handsomest books of this kind have been 
produced by the Seventh Grade pupils, State 
Normal Practice School, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
A suggestion of results is afforded by Plate 
XIII. The weed book has marginal illustra- 
tions and full page plates. The picture book 
full page plates only made up of purchased 
halftone prints of the famous paintings on 
mounts of appropriate color. After the text 
and decorative page borders in outline had been 
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printed in black, they were enriched by hand 
coloring. The seventh grade pupils did all 
the work including type setting and printing, 
under the supervision of Miss Genevieve An- 
drews, of the Art Department. 


In Rural Schools 


N response to several requests for help in 
ungraded or partially graded 
where pupils of all ages are under one teacher, 
the Scoot Arts MaGazine will furnish, this 


schools, 


year, a series of lessons. 


ART AND CRAFT IN COUNTRY 


SCHOOLS 
By Florence M. Lane* 


A wistful-eyed 


little teacher followed the 


people who were judging the children’s 
work at a country institute. She wanted to 
know their opinion of her pupils’ drawings. 


When it was explained to her that the work of 
these children showed no power of selection, 
“Then why doesn’t some one tell 
us, so that we can show the children what to 
do!” 

For such eager seekers some simple outlines 
may be of help. The following plan has been 
tried with country children in a one teacher 
school with eight grades. Our great objects 
are, first: To open the eyes and hearts of the 
children to beauty about them; secondly, To 
help them to apply principles of art creation 
to their daily lives. 

We give one hour per week to a class in 
drawing for the whole school, varying the ap- 
plications of principles for older and younger 
children, though all work at the same time. 
We prefer the last hour before noon for this 
class, that the children may be able to finish 
their undertaking during the noon hour, when 
they care to do so. 

One other eleven o’clock hour is devoted 
each week to manual arts, the school being 
divided into three groups, first, Grades I to 
II] inclusive; second, Boys of grades from IV 
to VIII inclusive; third, Girls of the same 
upper grades. These older boys and girls are 
sometimes grouped in one class. The teacher 
can manage all three groups at one time, by 


she wailed, 


putting the younger children in the hands of 
two older boys or girls (all serving in turn). 
This necessitates careful planning on the part 
of the teacher, as well as a five minute talk with 
her helpers before school in the morning or at 
the recess preceding the hour. Both boys and 
girls in groups II and III learn to make and 
read simple mechanical drawings. The lads 
work with tools in one corner of the room, in 
basement, attic, entry, or preferably in a work 
room built onto the schoolhouses for them. 
Having tried most of these arrangements, we 
know they can be used. Girls can sew at their 
desks in the school room or around a work table. 

No pretense of originality is made in this 
The writer has gathered the best she 
could find everywhere. It would be impossible 
now to trace out the sources of the ideas. The 
one aim has been to give good things to the 
country children, to plan for the most profit 
and pleasure at the least expense, and to out- 
line work of so simple a nature that teachers 
not technically trained or blessed with super- 
vision may follow it. 


course. 


ror Art LESSONS FOR THE 
YEAR 
Sept. to Dec., inclusive: simple 
designs, applied to school uses, involving the 
art principles of rhythmic repetition and vari- 
ation. 
Lessons, Jan. to Mar. inclusive: represen- 
tative drawing in outline, truth of form and 
proportion desired, but above all an interest- 


GENERAL PLAN 


Lessons, 


ing manner of expression demanded. Expres- 
sion indicates the development of selective 
and creative power in the child, and it is his 
growth we desire. 

beauty of dark and 
light considered both in design and represen- 
tation. 

Necessary Equipment for Year's Art Work: 
For each pupil, (1) One heavy black crayon 
(wax or lead); (2) Box of colored crayons (wax); 
(3) One pair of scissors; (4) Manila drawing 
paper. 


Lessons, April to June: 


ART LESSON I. 


Group: entire school. 


3rd week in Sept. 


Subject: Bowls and their decoration. 
Materials: black 
pattern for bowls 


crayons; manila paper; paper 


* Miss Lane’s address is 207 E. Normal Ave., Kirksville, Missouri. 
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Preparation: Stories of Primitive life such as ‘‘The 
Tree Dwellers”’; “* Early Cave Men,” ** Later Cave Men,”’ 
etc., by Miss Dopp; studies of Indian life; knowledge of 
pottery construction; knowledge of music 

lim Appreciation of rhythm in borders. 

Method: Every teacher should vary the presentation 
to fit the interests and previous knowledge of her children 
rhis first lesson might be given in such a manner as that 
which follows. Many years ago people had no dishes 
They learned to take a piece of clay and therefrom to 
form a bowl. One day a worker may have thrust his 
thumb into the soft clay near the edge of his dish. He 
poked it thus again. An idea came to him. He made 
such little marks all around the edge. He liked the looks 
of this. What had he made? See Fig. 1, Plate XIV.) 
Was it a beautiful border? He sometimes made music 
like that by beating upon something. We call such a 
noise “‘tom-tom"’ music. Listen! while I beat it on the 
desk Another day the man left out one hole in every 
three. This made a different border, (Fig. 2). Draw 
it. Tap it on your desks. Was it lovelier than the 
other? Let me beat another border with taps on the 
desk. Draw that (See Fig.3). Can you draw this which 
I now beat, Fig. 4? 

If the children have counted time for music, they will 
recognize this as three four time. Children, stop drawing 
while we sing a song in that rhythm: now sing one in 
four four time. If they can dance any folk dances they 
might try the Shoe Makers’ Dance or any Polka. Here 
we have the same thing—a heavy beat followed by two 
lighter ones. Make an original border using just the 
little circles like the potter's thumb and finger marks 

If the children are inclined to be finicky over drawing 
the bow! shape, it will be best to give each a paper pat- 
tern to draw around. We are working today for border 
rhythms. This will be an especially good plan for the 
little children. The bowl pattern should be about six 
inches across the top in order that the design may not 
be crowded 

What makes a border lovely? First, something re- 
peated. Second, parts of pattern not all alike 

When you go home tonight look for things which are 
repeated in rows. Be able to tell about them and to 
rap their rhythms at the next lesson 


CRAFT LESSON I. 3rd week in Sept. 


Group I (Grades I to III inclusive), under care of two 
older children 

Subject: Simple sewing lesson on kindergarten cards 

Materials: Squares of white or gray cardboard about 
4” x 4” or 5” x 5”. (Such can be procured at a printer's 
office, or pieces of boxes may be utilized). Heavy need- 
les with large eyes. Sans Silk in bright colors (six spools 
for twenty-five cents). 

Aim: First, to help children gain muscular control; 
second, to teach them to thread needle, make a dress- 
maker’s knot in end of thread, to sew up and down 
through card following an outline 

Method: Cards should be pricked with large holes 
and outlined on both sides with lead pencil before they 
are given to little folks. Older children will be glad to 


Pirate XIV (opposite). Problems pupils in rural 
schools work out under the direction of Miss Lane 
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help with this. Grades one and two may sew a simple 
circle, then color it with crayola. 

Grade three may sew two concentric circles for a 
“picture frame,"’ paste a picture in center and provide 
a hanger. 


Group: II and III (Grades IV-VIII inclusive) boys 
and girls 
Subject: Three views of a chalk box (or some other 


simple object). 

Aim: To teach reading of a simple mechanical draw- 
ing 

Materials: Paper, pencil, ruler, object. 

Refer if possible to some good book of 
drawings for woodwork as Murray's Problems in Wood- 
working, or Wheeler’s Wood- 
working for Beginners 


Preparation: 


children’s eyes to beautiful rhythms about them and 
develop idea of variation in rhythm. 

Materials: 1. Black crayons; rulers; scissors, manila 
paper for grades I-III; graph paper, if possible for 
grades I[V-VIII; paper patterns for smaller children 
(flowers, etc., one inch high; colored crayons for little 
ones). 

Method: Children, what did you see repeated in 
rhythms out of doors? Trees, fence posts, corn shocks, 
cows in the barn, etc., are usually mentioned. Which 
were more beautiful rhythms? Trees are lovely because 
they are somewhat alike yet varied also. Each tree of 
itself is more beautiful than each telegraph pole 

Discuss best borders made last time, emphasizing good 


 . ——+ 





Method: Work done on black- 





board by one, criticized by entire 
A mechanical drawing is 

the 
know? 


class 


a plan to guide worker. 
What 
and size of object and how it is 
put together. Two views 


always 


must he Shape 
are 


needed, possibly more 
Make as many as you need to 
tell the story Draw views of 


chalk box (see Plate XV). Main 





THREE VIEWS 


or THE 


CHALK BOX 


SCALE 
HALF SIZE 








outlines are drawn with full, firm 


lines. A pupil may try to make J 





the 
boa rd 


necessary drawing the 
All ask themselves 
whether he has told the worker 


on 


everything he needs to know of 


the shape? In order to draw al! 
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of the parts in good arrangement 


we sometimes carry light lines 


between the different views (con 


struction lines) It is usually 
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best to show the top, front, and 
As to size, dimensions 
faint 
lines) 


one end 
are placed in center of 
(like construction 
with little arrows to indicate ends of 


lines 
line. One 
e., the dotted line 


Review the things to be 


more 
kind of line must be remembered, i 
to indicate invisible edges 
remembered: 

1. Ordinary outlines are represented with firm, clear 
lines (full, face lines). 

2. Parts of drawing are connected, and dimensions 
put in, with light lines 
lines) 


(construction and dimension 

3. Edges which are behind other parts, thus not seen 
from a given view, may be indicated by dotted lines 

4. Be sure to show thickness of wood in the object. 
(Pupils are almost sure to omit this.) 

5. Be sure to show how the corners are put together, 


as it is most important in construction. 


ART LESSON II. 4th week in Sept. 


Group: Entire school. 

Subject: Line Borders, 

Preparation: Principles of Design, Batchelder, Chap- 
ters I and II. 

Aim: To re-enforce understanding of rhythm, open 
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Pirate XV. 


points; as, interesting spacing, derived through grouping 
of large and small spots, yet with a care for regularity 
where spaces or spots should be of equal size with others 
of similar kind 

Now, older children help little ones measure one inch 
from top of paper on each short edge marking it with a 
dot (papers laid on desk with long edges running cross- 
wise in front of child). this 


Measure one inch below 


dot on each end. Draw two long lines (one inch apart 
They 


It is a lovely t! 


It is hard for the little folks to measure one inch 


ing 
to see each older child standing sponsor for one little 


may have to be helped many times 


fellow on such a matter, trying to help him to learn as 
soon as possible. 

Children of first three grades may now be allowed to 
work with paper patterns, one such pattern being fur- 
nished to each child. Place these in an orderly way 
between the lines, drawing around the outline, making 
a repeating border by relaying and drawing around 
pattern across the entire sheet. The children may then 
color inside the forms thus drawn, using but one color 


and black in any one design. ~Those who are through 
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Pirate XVI. 


application by pupils under the direction of Miss Lane. 


Problems in elementary design and its 


in time may make a second border below with a different 
arrangement. 

Meanwhile Grades IV to VIII line off their paper in 
14 inch squares, if they have no graph paper. Upon these 
squares they try to make lovely borders in straight lines, 
designs which the girls may embroider later on their work 
bags 

The teacher will encourage good work if she shows the 


class some interesting designs as soon as any are made. 
See Plate XVI, Figs. 1 to 8 


CRAFT LESSON II. 4th week in Sept. 


Group I: (in charge of two older children, under 
teacher's supervision., 

Subject: Concentric circles (making picture frame); 
Apple outline; Orange fruit outline; forms suggested by 
geography, nature, or reading work. 

Aim: To develop additional power in control of the 
needle. 

Materials: 


on cards may be more varied to suit differing ability of 


Same as in last lesson except that designs 


children 
Suggested projects 
Method: 
lines she might trace them from primers, etc., and prick 
Outlines must be 


If the teacher cannot originate these out- 


through tracing paper and the card 
very simple, or a large group of children cannot be man- 
aged by pupil helpers. Simple outline cards can be 
bought from kindergarten supply houses, though at a 
greater expense. 

II and III 


Drawing to Scale 


Group: 
Subject: 
Aim: To review points of mechanical drawing which 
were considered last week and develop idea of a drawing 
made to scale 
Materials: 
manila paper; a wooden box or simple object to draw 
Method: 
to work. 


Pencils, preferably sharp pointed; rulers; 


Two or four children may go to the board 
Let all make drawings that would tell what 
would be needed by one who was to build another box 
Then let all 
at the board exchange places, 


like this one. A time limit may be set 
exchange papers, those 
decide on necessary corrections, discuss them in class 

Be sure that all get the points to be remembered, 
which were given in the last lesson. 

Now develop idea of scale. 44 inch may equal 1 ft., 
or 1 inch may represent 1 ft. Drawing to scale was not 
suggested in last week's lesson because a child becomes 
confused if given too many new points at one time 
Some may have been familiar with the idea from map 
drawing and may have used it in the first lesson, though 
it is a point upon which even those who know are likely 
to fall from grace 

Give a definite scale, take a very simple object and let 
the children make drawings correct in all the particulars 
discussed so far. In case these are not finished within 
the hour, they may be handed in by time of next lesson 


ART LESSON III. 1st week in October 


Entire school 
Borders 
Further development of rhythm idea with defi- 


Group: 
Subject: 
Aim: 
nite application to borders for note-books or composition 
paper covers. 
Materials 
rulers; colored crayons; paper patterns for little children 
Method: Borders made last 
following principles developed: 1. 


Black crayons; manila paper; scissors; 
week discussed. The 
The pattern in a 
border should fill the space nearly, or quite across 
2. Outlines must be very much simplified. 3. Sil- 
houette or shadow outlines are usually better than those 
with much interior detail. 4. Look to see that the 
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background spaces are interesting The designs 
should not be scattered 

The best straight litte borders made last week should 
be checked and laid aside for the use of the girls in their 
sewing class 

Now all of the school may draw border lines (the older 
ones helping little folks, as last time) 

Various suggestions may be given to pupils in different 
grades to guide them in selection of motives for their 
books or papers. Little children draw around patterns 
or make their own according to suggested designs drawn 
on the blackboard 

Agriculture classes may use animal, or plant forms; 
history classes, ships, shields, castles, Liberty bells, or 
any other simple and appropriate motive. Let the pupils 
consult their books, the dictionary or any source material, 
make simplified designs and place them well in borders 


See Plate XVI, Figs. 7 to 11 


CRAFT LESSON III. Ist week in October. 


Group I. 
Subject: The Blanket Stitch 
To develop use of needle and power over an- 
other kind of material 

Material 


Aim: 


Six inch squares of cross bar canvas; large 
needles; Sans Silk; scissors 

Method 
alternate row, in second hole from edge 
XVI, Fig. 11, for stitch.) 
accuracy is difficult for some children. If any child 


Blanket stitch edge, taking stitch in every 
(See Plate 


This simple counting and 


proves hopeless, it may be that he has defective eyes or 
that he is suffering from lack of muscular co-ordination 
After his first lesson’s failure make little dots for such a 
child 


canvas cannot 


These children will be exceptions. In case the 


be afforded 


as it comes in very wide pieces, 


though it is not expensive 
and is purchasable at 
any large kindergarten supply house) checkered gingham 
may be substituted 

Il, Boys 

Working Drawings 


Group 
Subject 


Aim: To cause the pupils to know definitely what 


they will do before they touch the wood in the shop 


Second, to prove that they understand instructions given 
during two previous lessons 
Materials 


corners made by folding a piece of paper, then folding it 


Pencils; manila paper; rulers; squares for 
at right angles with care, using corner to secure right 
angles where needed 

Method 
teacher before shop work can be begun on the project 
Group: UI, Girls. 
A Work Bag 


To draw design on work bag material, ready to 


Each drawing should be marked 0. K. by 


Subject: 
Aim 
be embroidered, this insuring accuracy, careful planning, 

power of execution 

Materials: First, pieces of unfigured cotton or linen 
cloth brought from home, either 1644” x 104%” or 20” 
x 814". 
side and bottom, 144” turning at top. 


The first to be made up with 4” seam at one 
The second to 
be made with fold at bottom, 44” seams on sides and 14” 
turning at top. Pencils; straight line patterns drawn 
in art class; rulers 

Method: Rule off 4 inch squares across bottom of 
bag material, with light lines. Outline pattern faintly. 
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Embroider same with embroidery floss or Sans Silk 
using outlining stitch or long stitches full length of lines, 
caught across at intervals with little crosswise stitches, 
or darning stitches if material justifies its use 

Girls are often willing and glad to work on these bags 
at recess, noon and odd times, when plans have been 
made in class 


ART LESSON IV 


2nd week in October 


Group: Entire school 


Subject: Applied Design 
Aim: To apply borders designed last week to note 
book or written paper covers 
Materials: 
week's design 
Method: 


space for holes and cords at top or left of cover sheet 


Crayons; paper; rulers; scissors; previous 
Plan first for binding or tying books, leaving 


Next, plan placing of border, all around, or across top 
and bottom (borders all around make difficulties with 
corners for younger children and need 
planning). 


more careful 
Execute border, beginning by laying a paper 
pattern of motive in center or at ends of border and plan- 
ning spaces between with care First outline designs, 
next fillin with color (with crayon), safest to use but one 
color with black. 

This will probably require entire time of lesson 

For next lesson request children to clip from adver- 
tisements or elsewhere good simple examples of lettering 
to bring in 


CRAFT LESSON IV 


2nd week in October 
Group: I 


Subject: A lamp mat (if of canvas) or half of a kettle 


holder (if of gingham) 


Aim: First, to develop manual dexterity. Second, 
to continue rhythm work 


Materials: 


is used two such pieces should be used to cover a square 


Same as in last lesson. In case gingham 
of carpet, of old clean quilt, or of cotton wadding to make 
a lifter for hot dishes 

Method 
the piece of goods about two squares in from the edge, 


Let children sew, with running stitch around 


trying to get the stitches even with the squares or holes 
Cross stitch is more difficult but may be substituted 

for older children, if it is so desired 

II, Boys 

Carpenters’ Tools 


Group 
Subject: 
Aim: To learn uses of tools and how to care for them 
Materials: 
the country school 


Such tools as can be mustered for use in 
In case only Jack knives are avail- 
able, the boys can use cigar and chalk box wood, doing 
small work, learning good constructions and making care- 
ful joints. A few keyhole and bracket saws will be 
invaluable in such diminutive work, and clamps for 
holding work firmly would be serviceable. 

Method 
tell what they know of their use 


Take what tools you have and let the boys 
Be sure that they know 
how to perform the simple operations which will be re- 
quired in their work. 

If a teacher and her boys want manual arts work 
badly enough they can generally manage to get some 
material and’ tools for their use 

Miss Berry, handwork teacher in the First District 
Norma! School in Kirksville, Mo., uses corn stalk pith 
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for light constructions of toys, animals, etc., fastening 
it with slivers of the tougher part of the stalk. 

In case the larger work is to be undertaken and tools 
cannot be bought, some may be brought from home. 
Wheeler’s book, ‘‘ Woodworking for Beginners,"’ will 
prove helpful. 

In case the hammering and sawing should disturb the 
other members of the school, the boys might take their 
noon hour between eleven and twelve, coming in to work 
during the usual noon time. In one school where boys 
had the last half hour of the day and were allowed to 
work after school, they stayed as long as a flicker of 
daylight lasted. 

Group: III, Girls. 

Subject: Work Bag. 

To execute border in embroidery and make 
bag to hold sewing materials 


Aim 
Materials: Cloth for bag; embroidery floss; thimble; 
scissors; needle; thread. 

Method: Let the children work. 
them. 

ART LESSON V 
Group: Entire school. 
Subject: Lettering 
Aim: To letter title on note-book. 
Material: 
Method: Examples of lettering brought from home 

This is especially valuable as it insures that the pupils 
have been thinking of and comparing styles of lettering 
Discuss material brought in 


Keep an eye on 


3rd week in October 


Usual drawing materials. 


Select a simple block style 
and show pupils how to plan the work on a small piece 
of paper which would fit into the space required. When 
widths of letters and spacing between are carefully 
thought out and executed on tbis slip, place it above the 
suitable place on the page (which already has the border 
on it) and make letter placings faintly. Little children 
will have to use asimple title as Nature, Words, My Book. 
These points should be noted: (1) Make all vertical 
lines perfectly plumb 2) Keep distance between 
double lines inclosing the letter the same at 


(for these most simple black letters). (3) 


all places 
Take great 
care with corners of letters, these details are important 
(4) Place letters close to one another, causing the word 
to hold together well 5) All letters in the title should 
have the upper case or capital form 

When front covers are finished, a back cover may be 
taken of plain paper, the two punched with a ten cent 
circular punch and a hammer on a block, or with a nail 
or bodkin, if no punch is to be had. Hand punchers are 
convenient, but more expensive 

CRAFT LESSON V. 3rd week in October 

Group: I 
Subject: Same, continued 

Aim: To finish mats or holders begun in last lesson. 

Materials: 

Method: More rows of running or cross-stitch work 
may be added on pieces made by quicker children. 

Group: II, Boys 

Subject: A useful object 

Aim: 


Same as in last lesson. 


To construct a desirable piece of wood work, 
with all of the pride and joy which comes to a boy through 
such creation. To apply his arithmetic, his patience and 


common sense in a practical-life undertaking 


Materials: Inexpensive soft lumber, such as cyprus, 
in lieu of new lumber, old dry-goods boxes or other boy 
findings. 

Method: More scope for develop- 
ment is given if each lad has choice of projects within a 
limited range. Many desirable projects can be found 
in Scnoot Arts Macazines.old and new, as well as in 
the books previously referred to. 

Group: III, Girls. 

Subject: A Work Bag. 

Aim: Excellence of workmanship. 

Method: This lesson will probably be required to 
finish work bags. In case, however, any girl has finished 
her bag, she may begin the inner sack for a three and 
one-half inch pin-cushion for her sewing outfit, using 
back-stitching stitch to make it sawdust-leakage proof. 
Cut squares of cloth four inches to allow for seams 


Let them work. 


ART LESSON VI. 4th week in October 


Entire school. 
A Pin Cushion Cover. 


Group: 
Subject 
Aim: To make a design, repeated for four corners 
of a square, appropriate for a pin cushion cover. Size 
of cushion 344”. Size of design, 244” square. Also, to 
apply principles of repetition and variation in a new field. 
Materials 
Method: 
ing their length, direction and grouping 
XVI, Figs. 9 and 10). 
feeling comfortable together 


Those for ordinary drawing lesson 
Keep design in straight lines and dots, vary- 
See Plate 
Remember: (1) to keep lines 
(2) to see to it that the 
outside holds up strongly, does not appear to ravel out. 


CRAFT LESSON VI. 4th week in October 


Group: 1! 
Have the pupils embroider more difficult sewing card, 
first for variation from cloth work; second, to help each 
child to see his increased power as he returns to a harder 
problem of the same kind he undertook earlier 
II, Boys 
Have them attack a new shop problem. 


Group 
The boys 
should always make their own drawings for new under- 
takings 

III, Girls 


Have them begin to work out the pin cushion design, 


Group 


drawn and embroidered on material to match the bag. 


In the High School—Freehand. 


INE coloring can never be secured through 

practising scales. The colors must be 
adjusted to one another in place in the design. 
Color is not like music in one respect at least. 
In music a chord isa chord. In color play cne 
note in a chord louder than another, that is, 
color a larger area with that color, make it 
dominant, and it sharps or flats all the rest. 
Hence the value of such as the following: 


OUTLINES FOR COLORING. Miss Hel- 
en M. Coolidge, one of the High School teach- 
ers of drawing in Washington, kindly sends us 
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the outlines reproduced herewith as Plates 
XVII and XVIII. Miss Coolidge says, ‘They 
merely illustrate parts of the color course 
planned by Miss Annie M. Wilson, our Direc- 
tor of Drawing, for use in our high schools. 





the second year high school problems. This 
design was traced from a Sherwin-Williams 
plate,*in their ‘‘ Portfolio of Interior Decora- 
tion.”” The other design shows a side wall in 
a library. 
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Sofa Cushions. These sofa cushion designs 
were hektographed and used for the applica- 
tion of original color schemes by second year 
high school pupils. This problem and the two 
interiors are planned to relate the color work 
through interior decoration to the everyday 
life of the pupil. 

Baseball Boy. This design was traced from 
a magazine cover, hektographed and used for 
an exercise in color for first year high school 
pupils. A very simple color scheme was re- 
quired,—three values of one broken color. 

Interiors. The application of an original 
color scheme to a perspective interior is one of 
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Pirate XVII. 
school pupils under the 
Helen M. 


Outlines for coloring by high 
Miss 
D. C. 


direction of 
Coolidge, Washington, 

In all of these problems the pupils planned 
first, and wrote their.scheme beside their dia- 
gram before commencing to paint, the items 
making up the analysis of their color scheme. 


PLANT STUDY. Nature drawing in the 
high school should be of two kinds: (1) That 
whose aim is pictorial beauty; (2) That whose 
aim is decorative beauty. 

Pictorial Beauty comes through studying 
and rendering the plant to display its beauties 
of line, color, and character of growth, its as- 
pect as seen or imagined under the most favor- 
able conditions. Drawings of this sort have 
a center of interest, with every part in relation 
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Pirate XVIII. Interiors in outline for coloring by pupils under the direction of Miss Coolidge 


to this center,—a center in which light and Decorative Beauty comes through studying 
shade, or color, or detailed rendering culminate. and rendering the plant to reveal its beauties 
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Pirate XIX. Studies of the growth of plant forms for 
decorative purposes from Muerer’'s Origin of Ornament 


of plan and structure, its actual parts and their scientific accuracy, such as those shown in 
anatomical relation. Drawings of this sort Plates XIX and XX, from Meurer’s “Origin 
are diagrammatic, geometric, rendered with of Ornament.” Notice the exquisite rhythms 
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Pirate XX. The minute parts of flowers highly magnified to 
discover the decorative units, from Muerer’s Origin of Ornament. 
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of measure in Plate XIX and the novel and duces a sheet of instructions prepared for his 

fascinating combinations of fine curves in Plate _ high school classes by the late Fred M. Watts of 

Fe ol Springfield, Mass. So complete and admirable 
APPLIED DESIGN. Plate XXI repro- is this sheet that it requires no comment. 
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Mechanical 


ELECT some project of interest to the 
entire class. This is likely to be related 
to local needs and conditions. All the ScHooL 
Arts MAGAZINE can do is to present a few 
projects that have proven their value elsewhere, 
in the hope that they may be suggestive at 


least. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN METAL WORK 
Workable with a limited equipment 


By WituiaM 8. Rice 
Art Department, High School, Alameda, Calif. 


I. A FLAT PAPER CUTTER. Select a 
piece of 18-gauge copper and cut a rectangle 
11.” x8". Flatten the piece on the iron block 
with a mallet and remove any scratches or 
discolorations of the surface by rubbing in one 
direction with a piece of emery paper. Next, 
surface the metal by beating it with a ball-peen 
hammer. When evenly surfaced, glue the 
pattern (using Le Page’s or Royal) on the 
metal. When the glue has dried, drill a hole 
through each part of the design which is to be 
saw-pierced. See 1 and 2, Plate XXII, and 
the upper part of Plate XXIII. 

Fasten a jeweler’s saw into the saw frame and 
run it through one of the drill holes; then fasten 
the saw and rest the piece of metal on a pro- 
jecting piece of wood fastened on the bench, 
and saw out the various parts of the design. 
The irregularities of sawing are afterwards 
corrected by filing with a small, flat hair file. 
The blade of the knife should be filed until it 
is sharp enough to cut folded paper. The 
knife should then be thoroughly rubbed with 
emery paper until all harsh edges are smoothed. 


Il. A RAMPED PAPER CUTTER. A 
very interesting knife may be made with a 
jewel set in the handle. For this use a sheet 


” 


of strip copper 20 gauge, 1” wide, and cut a 
piece 11 inches long. Surface about 8 inches 
of this length on one side and the remaining 
length on the opposite side. Glue the pattern 
on the upper surface of the metal (the 8” sur- 
faced part) and cut out the knife blade and 
handle with the snips. See 3, Plate XXII and 
the lower part of Plate XXIII. 


5 Junior Animal Husbandman in Poultry Investigations, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Next, drill holes for the copper rivets. Then 
take a small ball-peen hammer, the size to be 
a trifle larger than the jewel (which may be a 
cat’s eye, turquoise or agate) and drive a hemi- 
spherical hollow into the metal by malleting 
the ball peen into the copper which rests on a 
block of moderately hard wood 

Drill a hole through the center of this 
“dome” and saw out a circular opening just 
a trifle smaller than the stone. The opening 
may then be filed using both round and flat 
files until the desired size is obtained. 

kmery it well before bending the handle of 
the knife on the dotted line The bending is 
done in a vise. Raise the handle and slip the 
stone under the setting. 

Drill the holes through the lower piece of 
metal, and rivet the handle in place 

By bending the blade at 2 right angles just 
below the handle, like a trowel, a more prac- 
tical result is obtained. 

lil. A BOOK-MARKER AND LETTER- 
OPENER. Take a piece of 28-gauge copper 
and surface it lightly with the ball-peen ham- 
mer. Next, glue the design upon the metal 
and saw out the design in the book-mark. Also 
saw the tongue for which two holes should be 
first drilled at the top as shown in the design 
See 4 and 5, Plate XXII, and the central part 
of Plate XXIII. 

All irregularities should be smoothed with 
the file and emery, and the cutting-edge of the 
book-marker should be sharpened like a knife- 
blade so as to be useful in opening letters or 
cutting the pages of books or magazines. 

The tongue should be bent up at right angles 
to the surface of the book-marker, and a strip 
of 20-gauge metal under it, and then it may be 
bent again in the vise. This raises the tongue 
just high enough to slip over the edge of the 
page of the book without tearing the paper. 

A small cord and tassel may be attached to 
the end of the book-marker by inserting it 
through the small drill hole at the top. 


POULTRY HOUSES 

By Atrrep R. Ler® 
The drawings reproduced as Plate XXIV 
are taken from Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 574, 
which may be had upon application to the 
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Pirate XXII. Problems in elementary metal working which Mr. Rice finds popular with his pupils 
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Pirate XXIII. Some results in metal by 
pupils under the direction of Mr. Rice 


Editor and Chief, Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





This contains drawings, specifications, pictures, 





and descriptions of approved poultry houses 


of various types. In a community where such 








houses are needed, the class might be divided 























Pirate XXIV (opposite). The working drawings for 
a first class poultry house, by Alfred R. Lee, from a 
Government Report 
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THINGS 
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Pirate XXV. Designs for common objects by E. T. N. Kronquist of the Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis 
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Pirate XXVI. Clippings from sheets by students in dress de- 
sizn under the direction of Miss Mary B. Hyde, Pratt Institute. 
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into squads, each assigned to the building of 
one house. Why should a class of boys of 
high school age be required to work forever on 
projects that must be carried out inside a 
schoolhouse? Let each squad elect its fore- 
man (of course, subject to the approval of the 
teacher) and proceed to build a house where it 
is needed. 


In Vocational Classes 


DESIGNS FOR COMMON OBJECTS 
By E. T. N. Kronoutst 
Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Kronquist, some of whose work appears 
in Plate XXV, abroad. His 


work shows it. Such technique is not often 


was trained 
achieved by those who are in a hurry to teach 
handicraft in the United States. This work 
will bear the closest inspection. The fob, the 
lantern, the waste basket, and the flower stand 
are not too difficult for manual arts high school 
pupils to attempt. The comb and the pendant 
demand all that the most efficient can give. 


DRESS DESIGN VI¢® 


By Mary B. Hype 
School of Fine and A pplied Arts, Pratt Institute 


Lesson XII 
Make sketches illustrating bad and good 
proportions and lines in hats. 
(a) Size in relation to head. 
(b) Shape in relation to head. 
The upper part of Plate XX VI shows a sheet 
by Helen Meese, typical of the results desired. 


Lesson XIII 


Make a sheet illustrating bad and good taste 


in dress and its appointments. Show by con- 


trasts so that “he who runs may read.” 

This is one of the most interesting and help- 
The illustrations in 
the lower part of Plate X XVI are clipped from 
sheets resulting from this lesson. 


Lesson XIV 
Make combinations of materials for use in 


costumes. Study kinds of materials, propor- 
tions, and harmony in color. 


ful lessons in the series. 


The value scale 
should be studied, though not made. 


Results of lessons of this kind are shown in 
the colored insert opposite page 48. Through 
an unfortunate typographical error these are 
attributed to the wrong source. The originals 
from which these drawings in crayon were made 
were selected and arranged by Miss Jessie F. 
Colton, one of Miss Hyde’s pupils. 


In Any School 
Where they happen to fit. 


HALLOWE’EN PROJECTS. If the 
amount.of drawn and constructed work sent to 
the office of the Schoo: Arts MAGAZINE may 
be taken as a sure sign, Hallowe’en is becoming 
more popular every year. Much of the work 
is too crude for reproducing. Plates XXVII 
and XXVIII ought to help toward better work 
this year. 

An Invitation. The erratic shape and odd 
decoration of Fig. 1 hint of the unconventional 
festivities to come. 
throughout. 

A Booklet Cover. Fig. 5 was adapted from 
a drawing by Emma Hansen, an Eighth Grade 
girl, Allingtown, Conn. Emma’s booklet con- 
tained a history of Hallowe’en. Here it is: 


This is made from paper 


HALLOWE'EN 


It was the last 
of three festivals: one celebrating the sowing of seed, on 


The Druids originated Hallowe'en 


May first; the second celebrating the ripening of the 
grain, on June twenty-first; the third, celebrating the 
harvest, on October thirty-first 

November first is All Hallow's Day and, therefore, 
October thirty-first is Hallowe'en day, or the evening of 
All Hallow's Day 

Christianity was introduced into northern Europe 
by the Romans, who, also held, on November first, a 
feast to Pomona. She was believed to be the goddess 
of fruits and seeds. When the Romans were christian- 
ized, they still kept this feast 

When the Romans heard of the Hallowe'en festivals 
of the Druids, they added the ideas of the Druids to their 
own festival ceremonies which although at first religious 
gradually came to be given up to merriment and games 
Apples and nuts are widely used for refreshments. New 
ideas from time to time, came from other people. From 
Ireland, for example, came the superstitions and the 
belief that witches on broom-sticks ride through the air 
on Hallowe’en. The owl because of his fondness for 
darkness and the witch-like black cat also became sym- 
bols of this season. Now people believe that our Hal- 
lowe’en is not complete unless we have the popular 


Jack-o'’ Lantern. 


® For J, see February number; II, March; III, April; IV, May; V, June, 1914. 
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Piate XXVII. Some Hallowe'en projects which the children always enjoy working out 
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four, by Miss Elva 
This is the informa- 


Lanterns. Here are 
Alexander, Oxford, Pa. 
tion concerning them: 


Pirate XXVIII. 


1) Cylindrical Lantern. Red paper 414” 
x 649". Draw parallels 14” from long edges. 
Draw the pumpkin face and color it with cray- 
on or water color. Make it lighter than the 
red paper. Add appropriate lines and features 
in black. Fold through the middle horizon- 
tally and cut freehand 14” apart to the margin 
Roll into the form of a cylinder and 
press the top down to spread the sides. Add 
wire or paper handle at the (2) The 
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nes. 


top. 


clown lantern and the witch lantern (3) are 


made in a similar way. The clown lantern 


has a frirge to bend out at an angle around the 


Some more Hallowe'en projects described in the text 


top. The witch lantern is cut obliquely and 
when folded has a solid panel in front and wider 
openings behind to let out the light. (4) The 
triangular pumpkin lantern requires a piece 
of 9” x 12” paper. Fold for a 1%” lap at one 


end and divide the remaining space into thirds. 


Draw the first horizontal 2” from the bottom 
of the sheet, the next 14” above it, the upper 
one 1” from the top of the sheet and the next 


16” below that. Allow 14” for the vertical 
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Prate XXX A diary calendar for the blackboard 


sides of each of the three panels. Draw the them. Cut out the background spaces. Cut 
three pumpkins and their leaves and color — the leaves for the bottom as indicated. Fold 
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and paste into shape. This is a standing lan- 
tern. < 

Cartoons. The Hallowe’en cartoon (7) the 
witch scene is by Mabel Neidel, an Eighth 
Grade girl, Easthampton, Mass. The cat on 
the pumpkin (8) came to the magazine anony- 
mously. This and the other illustration (9) 
are covers of Hallowe’en party programs. 
The circle is pierced so that a complete pump- 
kin lantern appears on the first page within. 
Miss Alexander designed this cover. 


THE BLACKBOARD CALENDAR. The 
calendars last year proved to be too difficult 
for some teachers to make use of. This year 
the series will be easier to copy. The calen- 
dars are different in arrangement. Against 
a vertical column of the days of the week the 
dates are placed left and right with a space 
for recording the names of famous people whose 
birthdays occur during the month. The birth- 
days of children in the room may be noted also. 
The decorative border at the head of the cal- 
endar will have as motif a bird associated with 


the season. The plates are made from a pho- 


tograph of a blackboard drawing by Mr. Bailey. 


The border was 5” wide, and 2’ 8” long. The 
horizontal lines dividing the dates, were 2” 
apart. Charcoal for the darks. 
September is the month when the swallows 


was used 





ADUds 





| ° SEPTEMBER 191+ 


Prate XXIX 


design so simple that a child may copy it 


A September calendar of novel 


are to be seen gathering in flocks for the flight 
south. 
ward, high over head. 


In October the wild geese row south- 
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Caring for and Distributing 
Materials 
By Estuer W. Wuest 
Supervisor of Drawing, Portland, Oregon 


HAT subject is more vital in modern 
than the ] 
time and energy? On every hand we find the 


education conservation of 
machine taking the place of human labor, in 
order that our energies may be spared for the 
higher and more intelligent phases of life 
Use all your power to accomplish what is worth 
while. Save it for the best that is in you 

Distribution and care of materials is largely 
a mechanical process. Therefore, save time 
and strength by practising continually some 
good system. Herein lies an opportunity,— 
an opportunity to teach a lesson in the respect- 
ful use of public and private property; an op- 
portunity to practise ‘‘Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.” 

To a certain extent conditions will control 
method in handling materials; however, four 
rules of action may be enjoined: 


1. Plan some definite system and stick to it. 
**A place for everything and everything in its place."’ 


2. Begin the right way from the start. 


“Well begun is half don 


3. Take time the first lesson to explain all 
the details of the system clearly to the pupils. 

A good beginning will save hours of time and eliminate 
misunderstandings 

4. See that all materials are put in perfect 
condition after each lesson, ready for use in 
next lesson. 

Nothing is more discouraging when ready to begin a 


new lesson than to find dirty paints and boxes, broken 


points, etc. Aside from the loss of time, it kills enthu- 


siasm and takes all inspiration out of the lesson 
THE MONITOR SYSTEM 
A monitor system if properly planned will 
greatly relieve the teacher of the details in the 


care and distribution of materials. A system 


may be planned as follows: 





JUST HOW TO DO IT 


ston tantonlonlontontontontonton tent toteten 
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l Head Monitor for the entire room whose duty shal! 
be to be responsible for the condition of all materials. 
2. Individual monitors, one for each row, whose duty 
shall be to distribute materials and see all pupils under 
their charge are supplied. At the close of the lesson to 


returao all materials in good condition to the head monitor. 
THE INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM 


When the materials are purchased by the 
pupil, each prefers to keep his own. It is 
important then to have some definite antl con- 
venient place to keep the materials. There 
are two ways to be considered: 


1. When kept by the pupil a simple desk bag may be 
made from coarse heavy material of good color, and 
fastened to the side of each desk, to contain all the ma- 
terials used in the regular drawing lesson 

Another plan is for each pupil to have a good strong 
cardboard box large enough to contain a color box, cray- 
ons and pencils, properly marked with the pupil's name 
and subject 

2. When collected and kept by the teacher, there 
should be an appointed place for each kind of material, 
either in a cabinet, closet, or desk, or in large boxes which 
may be placed on a table or bench, or kept on the front 
seat of each row 

If materials are kept in boxes, there should 
be uniformity in size. Empty boxes may be 
obtained from any department store, and can 
be made very attractive by covering them with 
In one instance 
an unusually attractive set was made by cover- 
Each 


box should be properly labeled, either on top 


a paper of appropriate color. 
ing with a simple artistic wall paper. 


or ends according to some uniform method. 
The Dennison labels may be obtained in many 
sizes, and are convenient to use. 

PENCILS 

In order to accomplish good work, pencils 
must be properly sharpened and kept for draw- 
ing purposes only. 

Medium hard pencils used for lettering, de- 
sign, or mechanical drawing should be sharp- 
ened to a fine conical point. Soft large lead or 
draughting pencils should be used for pictorial 
representation either in line or mass rendering. 
Sharpen to a wedge shaped point to produce 
broad strokes. A piece of very fine sandpaper 
will help materially in keeping the point in 
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MATERIALS WUEST 








Where pupils care for their 
own pencils, each may be labeled with stickers 
bearing owner’s name; or, a small flat place 


proper condition. 


may be cut away at the end of the pencil on 
which the name or initials may be lettered in 
ink. 

It is important to have at hand a small piece 
of paper (preferably of the same texture as that 
on which the drawing is made) to test the qual- 
ity of the pencil line, just as one would test the 
color before using it in painting. This is 
always a safe precaution. One can never know 
definitely just what kind of a line the pencil 
will produce without trying’ it. 

After each lesson every pencil should be 
examined and placed away in perfect condition 
ready for use again. 

CRAYONS 

In any case keep each set-of eolors intact in 
the original cardboard ¢ontainers, labeled with 
the pupil’s name. 


WATER COLORS 


(a) Passing the Paper. 

Have paper passed with wrong side up so 
that pupils may write their names, date, grade, 
ete., with a soft pencil, on back of the paper 
This will eliminate the 
necessity of rushing at the end of the period 


before the lesson be gins. 


might result in a careless signature 


defacing the front of the drawing. 


which 
Moreover 
it avoids all possibility of blotting or blurring 
If this information 
in the center of the paper, it will not disappear 


the drawing. is written 
should the drawing be trimmed for mounting. 
b Using the Boxes. 

A piece of blotting paper or cloth cut to the 
size of the box and placed inside under the paint 
tray, will absorb the moisture and prevent 
dripping or leakage. The cakes of paint should 
be kept free from any foreign color, and the 
box cleaned thoroughly after each lesson. The 
brushes should be washed carefullyy pointed, 
and placed in the box so the hairs ‘will be kept 
straight. Wrap the paint cloth. around the 
box and secure it with a rubber band. 

(c) Managing the Water Pans. 

Water pans are most satisfactory when of 


uniform size and shape. For filling use a 


receptacle with a spout and pour the water 
into the pans thus*keeping the bottoms dry. 





Do not dip the pans into the water. Have 
several fillers, one for each row or for every 
two Waste water should be emptied 
into buckets. Always keep a pad under the 
water pan to absorb any water which may be 
spilled. If the pan is placed at the right of the 
desk, there is less danger of dropping water on 
the painting. 


rows. 





Tee | 


(d) Collecting the Drawings. .» 

Some definite plan shoulth Be‘ adopted for e 
collecting drawings at the close of each lesson. 
If drawings are wet, they must be thoroughly 
dried before placing on top of one another. 
A good plan is to have the pupils pass by rows, 
and place their drawings to dry on a table, or 1 
on newspapers spread on the floor at the end 
of the room. Another successful method is to 
have a wire or strong cord stretched across the 
front of the room, near the blackboard, with 
ordinary wooden snap clothes pins stained the 
color of the woodwork. From this the draw- 
ings may be hung. This line will be found con- 
venient. for displaying the work of other lessons. 
Always keep all drawings perfectly flat. After 
collecting, a band of paper or cloth should be 
put around the package of drawings. On this 
necessary information as to subject, date, ete., 
should be written. 








The package should be 
placed where it will be kept in-good condition 
and free from dust. 


COLORS FOR STENCILLING 


These are handled most satisfactorily when 
controlled by the teacher, the pupils assisting 
‘in groups in the preparation of the materials. 
Keep liquids in glass bottles well corked; oil 
colors in glass or porcelain jars with large open- 
ings. Vaseline jars with screw 


covers are 


satisfactory. Keep oil colors moist with tur- 
To save time and to avoid mistakes 
label all colors. 


pentine. 
The jars are best kept in a 
strong shallow box of suitable size which can 
be easily carried around the room. 
If possible when applying color, work at a 
large table. Liquid dyes should be poured 
Oil colors should be 
placed on glass or porcelain slabs, saucers, sad 


into cups or glasses. 


plates, ete. Tin and enameled ware may be art 
used. the 
Have separate brushes for each color. It ith 


is of the greatest importance to keep the brush- 
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Pirate Il. An original poster, a car-card. Ad- 
vertisement by a first year student A design 
for a wooden toy, for a conventional frog, to be 
applied by means of stencil. For advertising a 
museum ball, by students in the norma! training 
class for teachers, New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


: perfectly clean. Wash them with soap and paint from the brush, and to serve as pads un- 





arm water. Oil colors may be removed from derneath the material to be stencilled 
e brushes with turpentine and later washed INK 
ith soap and warm water. Newspapers are For brush work ordinary writing inks are 


valuable in stencilling to remove surplus usually ufed in class work. For pure silhouette 
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nishing. 


Three sheets by first year students in interior architecture and fur- 
An original design for a living room in the Elizabethan style by a second 


year student in the same department, New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 


the ink may be used directly from the ink well. 
For value studies, the ink may be poured into 
a separate pan and diluted with water. Worn 
covers from fruit jars or jelly glasses, or caps 
from jars or bottles will serve for this purpose. 
The pan used for water color may be used for 
the water, but not for the ink. If possible, 
have separate brushes for ink work. elf water 


color brushes are used, care should be taken 
that they are perfectly clean before replacing 
in the boxes. A simple method is to have 
pupils pass through the aisles with small buck- 
ets of water, that each pupil may wash his own 
brush. 


For mechanical drawing each pupil should 
have an individual bottle of ink properly la- 
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beled. The bottles should be kept by the 


teacher to avoid accidents. 


OBJECTS AND SPECIMENS 


When a lesson deals with representation one 
of the most important things to think about, 
is the placing of objects and specimens. It is 
necessary that each pupil should see clearly 
the object which he is to represent, hence the 
importance of having a sufficient number of 
studies placed around the room. Bring the 
studies to the pupils! It is difficult for pupils 


in the rear seats to see a study put up in the 
front of the room. Following are suggestions 
for placing: 


1. Specimens may be pinned on cloth-covered card- 
boards and hung on the front and side walls, and over 
the backs of chairs placed in the aisles. 

2. Boards (with a perpendicular back) may be placed 
across the aisles. Cleats on the under side and near the 
“front edge will counteract the incline of the desk and keep 
the board level. When these model boards are used, 
flowers to be drawn may be kept in bottles of water and 
placed upon them. If these are arranged in the bottles 
an hour or so before the lesson they will adapt themselves 
to the new condition and be in better condition to draw. 
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“FOR MY OWN PART, I HAVE EVER GAINED THE MOST PROFIT, AND THE MOST 


PLEASURE ALSO, FROM THE BOOKS WHICH HAVE MADE ME THINK THE MOST; 


AND, WHEN THE DIFFICULTIES HAVE ONCE BEEN OVERCOME, THESE ARE THE 


BOOKS WHICH HAVE STRUCK THE DEEPEST ROOT, NOT ONLY IN MY MEMORY 


AND UNDERSTANDING, BUT LIKEWISE IN MY AFFECTIONS se 


Three New Books About Pictures 


(1) Parents and teachers who have felt the 
need of help in selecting pictures and using them 
effectively in the training of children, owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mrs. Estelle M. Hurll for 
her latest book.1 How pictures are made; how 
they tell stories; how they may be utilized in 
tableaux, in the decoration of children’s rooms, 
of schoolrooms, and in school work; these are 
a few of the topics the author discusses with 
insight and good sense. There are chapters 
on Animal Pictures, Pictures of Children, and 
Story Pictures. An appendix gives well class- 
ified lists of books for a working library. If 
one wishes to know what picture study really 
means, and how to go at it, this is the book to 
begin with. It is a scholarly, sympathetic, 
and readable presentation of the entire 
subject. 

(2) Appreciation of thirteen American paint- 
ers, among whom are Stuart, Inness, Whistler, 
Sargent, Homer and Abbey, are to be found in 
the new popular edition of Mr. Caflin’s excel- 
lent book on American paintings.? Here, as 
in his other writings on Art, Mr. Caffin is en- 
tertaining while he is making his points. His 
language is fresh, clear, and free from studio 
slang. His point of view is that of one who 
looks first for each artist’s aim, but who sees 
the large formative influences which give sig- 
nificance to an artist’s work as an expression 
of the time in which he lives. Mr. Caffin’s 
books contain much beside that which usually 
goes to make art criticism. They are the work 
of a man of wide experience and of general 
culture. Here is a single typical example, one 


1 How to Show Pictures to Children. 138 pp. 5x8 


2 American Masters of Painting. New popular edition. 
J. Holmes. Chatto and Winders, London. Price $1.80 by 


3 Notes on the Science of Picture Making. By C 


Julius Charles Hare. 


of Mr. Caffin’s incidental statements from his 
study of George deForest Brush: ‘The tone 
painter sees pictures all around him or evokes 
them from his imagination; the world of matter 
or of spirit continually presents itself to him 
in pictorial fashion; it is only a journeyman who 
hunts for picturesque jobs.” 

3) “Inspite of all the mighty names connect- 
ed in one way or another with the criticism of 
the fine arts, we have still no fixed standard 
for passing judgment on pictures,’’ says C. J. 
Holmes, a successor of Ruskin as Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. 
In a book of some three hundred pages,? Mr. 
Holmes blazes a trail for “the esthetic philos- 
opher of the future”? who will give us “an all- 
embracing theory which will enable artists to 
be peacable, art patrons to be confident, and 
The Author con- 


’ 


art-critics to be unanimous.”’ 
siders under “Emphasis of Design’’ such topics 
as the symbolism (degree of departure from the 
literal in nature), the plan, the spacing, the 
recession, the light and shade, and the color in 
paintings; under “Emphasis of Material,” such 
subjects as drawing, engraving, water color 
and tempera painting, and the various methods 
of oil painting; and under “Emphasis of Char- 
acter,”’ the painter’s aims and ideals, his train- 
ing, his prospects, and his dangers. “A good 
picture is a personal experience emphasized 
by emotion in terms of decoration.”’ The book 
is to be recommended primarily to those who 
practice painting and also teach it. In the 
library of the thoughtful lover of pictures the 
book should stand on the shelf between Poore’s 
Pictorial Composition and Ethel Puffer’s Psy- 
chology of Beauty. 


Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. Price $1 postpaid. 


Doubleday Page & Co. Price $1.20 postpaid 


mail plus 25 cents duty to be paid upon receipt at local post office 
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Two Books on Picture Framing 


Two volumes of nearly a hundred and fifty 
Think of it. 
The history of this minor 


pages each on" Picture Framing’! 
And yet, why not’? 
art goes back to Egypt and Chaldea, and is 
still in the making. These volumes are com- 
piled from the pages of The Picture and Art 
Trade (Ever hear of it, O up-to-date practical 
manual training man’) by J. Sawtelle Ford.‘ 
They will tell you everything you want to know 
from the rules of the Royal Academy about 
framing for exhibitions, to how to cut a glass 
“oval’’; and from the history of Phoenician 
stone frames, to what to do with remnants of 
picture molding. 


A New Book About Interior 
Decoration 


Since the publication of that pioneer book, 
“School Sanitation and Decoration,” by Sever- 
ance Burrage and Henry Turner Bailey, in 
1899, the school buildings of the United States 
have steadily improved in appearance, and the 
literature of the subject has steadily increased. 
That literature is, for the most part, in the form 
of magazine articles, reports, and pamphlets, 
rather than in the form of books for the library. 
Mr. Theodore M. Dillaway, Director of Draw- 
ing for the City of Boston, has, therefore, ren- 
dered a real service to teachers by gathering 
together in book form some of the best results 
of the experience of the past fifteen years in 
the beautification of school grounds and school 
rooms, and in the attempt to influence the 
appearance of the home through school instruc- 
tion. His book,® a volume of some two hun- 
dred large pages, profusely illustrated, with 
several plates in color, treats every phase of 
the subject with discrimination, and in a way 
calculated to be of direct help to teachers and 
home makers. It is a credit not only to the 
author but to the publishers. No other single 
book treats the whole subject in detail so help- 
fully as this. 


*The Picture Store and Frame Shop, Vol. I: The Picture Frame and Picture Framing. 
Price $1.25 each. 

Milton Bradley Co. 
By L. H. Bailey. 


lisher, Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ll. 
* Decoration of the School and Home. 
® The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 

set, in cloth. 
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Source Books In Nature Drawing 


The publishers of Dean Bailey's last great 
work® might not approve of advertising the 
illustrations apart from the text, but neverthe- 
less the illustrations are so good that, from the 
drawing teacher's point of view, they alone are 
sufficient to warrant the addition of the Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia of Horticulture to every school 
library. Except for the full page inserts, 
many in color, the illustrations are pen drawn, 
and so accurately and clearly, that they might 
be used safely as material for nature drawing 
and design when natural specimens are lacking. 
The six volumes contain more than a hundred 
full page plates and four thousand engravings 
in the text. 


Other Recent Printings 


On Schoolroom Decoration. The Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, Vol. 7, No. 5, devoted to “Dee- 
oration for the Rural School,” is by Royal B. 
Farnum, of the University of the State of New 
York. 


ty-five other illustrations all of immediate 


It contains three color plates and twen- 


practical value in promoting beauty in the 
The text is of like value. Mr. 
Farnum, a keen observer, a trained teacher, 


schoolroom. 


and a sane leader, writes English that anybody 
can understand with pleasure. Only a few 
copies of this valuable pamphlet are available. 
Perhaps one might be obtained by writing 
promptly to Miss Alice G. McCloskey, State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., mention- 
ing the Scuoot Arts MAGazine. 

On Nature Study. Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 
586, on “The Collection and Preservation of 
Plant Material for Use in the Study of Agri- 
culture,’’, by H. B. Derr and C. H. Lane, of the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
is not to be overlooked by the teacher of nature 
drawing. Designed for the use of the rural 
school teachers everywhere, it may be had for 
the asking. 

On Vocational Guidance. Bulletin No. 587, 
United States Bureau of Education, contains 


J. Sawtelle Ford, Pub- 


Price $2.00. 


The Macmillan Co. $6 per volume. $36. for the 
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papers presented at the organization meeting 
of the Vocational Guidance Association, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, October 21-24, 1913. The 
University of the State of New York has 
recently published as Bulletin No. 569, a “List 
of Helpful Publications Concerning Vocational 
Instruction,” prepared by Lewis A. Wilson, 
Specialist in Industrial Schools. 

On an Art Museum. A handsome, instruec- 
tive, and heartening little book on what is 
being accomplished in Muskegon, Michigan, 
through the Hackley Gallery of Fine Arts, by 
Raymond Wyer, has recently been printed by 
the Dana Press, Muskegon. It contains a- 
mong other good things thirty-three reproduc- 
tions in halftone chiefly from fine paintings by 
living American artists. 

On Art. 
those who are fond of life,’’ was the sub-title 


““A monthly periodical of art for 


of a publication called “ Art,’’ and now called 


“The Trimmed Lamp,” edited by Howard 





Vincent O’Brien, at 334 8. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, $1 per year. The particular point of 
view from which this Editor views the world 
of art appears to be well defined by a corre- 
spondent who wrote: “It seems to me that you 
are too interested in economics. An under- 
current of it runs through most of what you 
write.’’ Commenting thereupon the Editor 
says: “The sordid facts and figures of econ- 
omics will fuse the flux of art to realization as 
But that 
sentence is hardly representative of the month- 


it has never been realized before.”’ 


ly diction of the Editor. Usually one does not 
have to puzzle out his meaning. He is very 
much in earnest. The atmosphere of the 
Trimmed Lamp revives in memory the fact 
that Ruskin began as an artist and ended as a 
sociologist. Why? Because he saw that in 
the last analysis fine art is possible only out of 
the soil of fine character. Itisa monthly. $1 


per year. 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST | 


A SIGNIFICANT EXHIBITION 


The tendency of the times in art education 
was clearly indicated in the recent annual ex- 
hibition occupying four floors of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, at 2237 Broad- 
way, New York. 
high standards in drawing and painting, the 


With no letting down of its 


school is laying an increasing emphasis upon 
the various forms of applied art now in demand 
among the leaders in the business world. It 
insists that art is a quality to be desired in all 
phases of industrial life. Posters are designed 
not only with reference to decorative effect, 
but in relation to the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the reproducing processes. Life draw- 
ing is correlated with illustrative advertising 
Throughout, the- 
ory and practice go hand in hand. The sub- 
jects of design range from wooden toys, to room 


ind with costume design. 


interiors, and all their furnishings, including 
textiles, furniture, metal work. 
Che interior decoration 


deals with the adaptation of historic styles to 


pottery and 


advanced course in 


modern uses. More than one hundred stu- 
dents were registered in this department during 
the past year, nearly all of whom will become 
professional interior decorators. A decided 
hange has taken place in the training of art 
teachers. The normal department courses in 
life drawing, painting, and design, are supple- 
mented by courses in house furnishing, cos- 
tume design, and poster advertising, which 
occupy one-third of the time in a two years’ 
course. A special feature of the school is its 
Non-Resident work. offered in 


elementary drawing, design, coloring, interior 


Courses are 


lecoration, ete., which may be followed by 
students anywhere, and for which credits are 
given which count for as much as they would 
f the work were done in the school at New 
York. The work exhibited from the Saturday 
classes for Teachers, was of astonishing excel- 
lence in every department. The school might 
claim one of the epithets of Athena; promachos, 


‘the fighter in the van.” 
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To secure competent teachers in its one hun- 
dred thirty high school art studios, the city of 
New York is now actively seeking efficient 
teachers of art. A special examination for 
these instructors is to be held October 5-6, 1914 
at the Board of Education Building, New York 
City. The ten highest candidates on the eligi- 
ble list will be immediately appointed. Send 
for circular of information. Both and 
women are to be paid on the same salary sched- 


men 


ule which advances to a maximum of $26.50. 
Address Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art 
in High Schools, 500 Park Ave., New York 
City. 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation offers a prize of $200 for the best poster 
appropriate to Woman’s Suffrage. For printed 
conditions and directions apply to the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, 585 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Through an oversight the making of globes 
illustrated in the May number of the Scuoon 
Arts MAGAZINE was wrongly attributed. That 
work in the P]attsburg Normal School is done 
entirely under the direction of Miss Annie L. 
Crowell who has charge of the methods work 
in geography. 


The Fine Arts Shop of Chicago, Edward M. 
Ericson, Managing Director, maintains a bu- 
reau of information with a view of assisting 
artists, craftsmen and patrons and of obtaining 
for the public “all required information per- 
taining to art.”’ 


Mr. Charles W. Sylvester formerly Supervi- 
sor of Industrial Training for the Industrial 
Education Company of Indianapolis for the 
past year, has been elected Director of Manual 
Training in the Public Schools of Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Miss Ruth Raymond of the Chicago School 
of Applied and Normal Art has accepted a 
position as teacher of design and composition 
with the Handicraft Guild Art School of Minne- 
apolis. Her prospective pupils are to be con- 
gratulated in advance. 
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Import into any community a trained artist 
or two with the right spirit and things begin to 
happen. Mrs. James Hall founded a year or 
two ago the Garden Club in the village of North 
Scituate, Mass. In The Bulletin, a little local 
periodical appeared too | 


late for insertion in 


the June number of the Schoot Arts MaGa- 
ZINE the following item: 

“The Spring came in North Scituate, Sat- 
urday, May 9, when the Boy Scouts made way 


the Winds, the 
the Frogs, the 


for the entrance of the Sun, 
Showers, the Flowers, 
the Bees, and the 
Mrs Alfred Litchfield 


eternal Spring came with them 


Turtles, 


Bunnies, into the field of 


Something of the 
Hood 
and his merry men, and Mother Goose with her 
All of them did 


honor to the Queen of the May, in the presence 


Robin 
children who never grow old. 


Hood’s 


band and six pretty English lassies wove the 


of a crowd of happy people. Robin 
pattern of the Spring around the May Pole, 
The 
costumes were ingenious, unmistakable, and 
of a lovely color. 
fectly. 
be extended to the Garden Club for such a 
beautiful pageant 


and danced to music the Virginia Reel. 


The children behaved per- 
The thanks of the whole town should 


Other pageants have been 
more extensive, but none more charming.” 
The Waldcraft 
Indiana, are publishing the Bigelow Model and 
Costume Charts, text sheets for the use of girls 


Company of Indianapolis, 


in schools under teachers of domestic art. 
They contain outline drawings of costumes 
which may be cut out and colored according 


to any given conditions 


Every teacher of drawing and handicraft 
within a reasonable distance of Boston should 
send to the Museum of Fine Arts for its an- 
nouncement of and 
1914-15 under direction of Mr 
Supervisor of Educational Work. 


conferences for 
Huger Elliott, 


lectures 


Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, widely known through 
his efficient management of the North Bennet 
Street Industrial School, Boston, has accepted 
the position of business manager for the Nation- 
al Society for the Promotion of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, with offices at 140 West 42nd St., New 
York City. In the selection of Mr. Dodd for 
this important position the National Society 
has again proven its good sense. 


Mr.William S.Rice, formerly of Alameda,Cal- 
ifornia, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of drawing, Fremont High School, Oak- 
land, California. Mr. Rice will soon be more 


widely known to the readers of the ScHoou 
Arts MaGazine through a series of pen draw- 


ings which he is to contribute this year 


The Manual Department of the Northside 
High School, Denver, Colorado, has reserved 
space in a local newspaper for school news and 
announcements. This venture is managed by 


pupils as a part of their training in English 


A serious and ambitious student would have 
to look long for more satisfactory training in 
life drawing and composition than that offered 
by Mr. Eben F. Comins at the Fenway Stu- 
dios, Boston, Mass 


In Venice, California, one of the finest poly- 
technic high schools in the country 1s now being 
constructed. Many a college with generations 
of history is not so well equipped as this new 
high school will be under the direction of Mr 
Kree T. Work its enthusiastic and efficient 
principal. 

The State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, has recently issued Bulletin 567 
dealing with vocational and agricultural edu- 
cation in Indiana which would prove helpful 
to promoters of such work elsewhere 


The vigorous educational plant at Gary, 


Indiana, has put forth new fruit in the form of 
a vocational bulletin devoted to the interests of 
useful with contents 


education and 


prepared for publication by the class in com- 


selected 


mercial English and published by the depart- 
High 


The subscription price is fifty cents 


ment of vocational training, Emerson 
School. 
a year. 

“ScHoot ArT MaGazine publié avec un 
luxe exquis et des articles de haute valeur.” 
Such is the characterization of this magazine 
in the June number of La Cilé Jardin, an illus- 
trated journal of civic betterment published at 


167 Rue Monmartre, Paris. 

Mr.Ralph A. Loomis has resigned his position 
as teacher of printing in the Oswego Normal 
School, New York State, to accept a position 
offering larger opportunities for fine technical 
work in Jersey City. 
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